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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
“ Ts there to be no Order in Council, then?” meets one at every 
turn, but never an answer to the question. There is no news on 
the subject, but only rumours scarcely worth notice, and abun- 
dance of newspaper-writing. Foremost in the latter has been 
the Times; which has had two elaborate and useful papers to 
show what would be the probable sources for importation if the 
ports were thrown open; a compilation from materials which are 
not published, but which, we are made to understand, have been 
collected with great care, abroad as well as at home. We will 
rapidly state the general results. The principal countries of the 
West and South of Europe are at no time exporters of wheat. In 
France the present crop is probably not below the average, but 
also not more than sufficient te compensate for the destruction of 
other food. In Spain and Italy the harvest has been indifferent. 
Hungary is blessed with abundance ; but that will be all required 
to make up for the deficiency in the other Austrian dominions. 
The stock at Trieste has never been so much reduced as it is now. 
In the lower provinces of the Danube and Moldavia the scarcity 
is great. The usually fertile provinces of Russia and Poland are 








this _ importing. Sweden and Norway seldom grow enough 
for their own consumption, but this year Denmark has a harvest 


of singular abundance. Its excess, however, though large for so 
small a territory, will not go far as a relief to the necessities of 
other countries. Europe, therefore, will supply but little in our 
time of need : what of America? There the harvest has been ex- 
cellent, the crop of Indian corn especially abundant. The con- 
sequences of the potato disease are less severely felt in that region. 
But the amount of agricultural produce available for exportation 
has been greatly exaggerated. The progress of the population 
almost outstrips the progress of tillage: the percentage of the ex- 
port as compared with the population and gross produce has de- 
creased since the end of last century ; and the whole surplus pro- 
duce of the United States to foreign countries, including Canada, 
is in fact grown in the territories North and West of the Ohio 
river, far from the shipping-ports of the Atlantic. For some 
years to come it will not exceed twelve millions of bushels, or 
1,500,000 quarters ; and the largest importation direct to England, 
that of 1840, a year of uncommon abundance, was 615,972 bushels 
of wheat and 620,919 barrels of flour. The effect of our Corn-laws 
has been to render this trade with us variable and uncertain— 
poten on casualties, and not deliberately provided for. 

he subject of maize or Indian corn demands especial at- 
tention. Maize is eaten both green and ripe: we have never 
tasted the green, so lauded by Cobbett; but the preparations of 
the meal have always seemed to our taste far from palatable : 
however, it is a wholesome grain, and almost as nutritious as 
wheat. The growth of it in the United States is most sur- 





even consolatory to the feelings of the people, as showing a de- 
sire to do the best that could be done; but it is to be doubted 
whether the benefit derivable would be very large. On the other 
hand, it must be obvious that the longer such a measure is 
delayed, the more the small available supply will be diminished ; 
since other countries are competing with us for it, and are at the 
same time closing their ports against the emission of grain. 

If these considerations blunt the desire for any hasty “opening 
of the ports,” they say nothing for the Corn-laws generally. 
Quite the reverse. Mr. Cobden puts a legitimate question when he 
asks why a law for “ protection” should be abrogated when pro- 
tection most is needed—why a law professing to secure plenty 
| should be set aside in time of dearth? In fact, the new Corn-law 

has broken down. We now recognize its most positive workin 

as a means of preventing the growth of corn for the English 
market in America, and compelling the maize which would be a 
blessing for the sans-potato Irish to be bestowed upon pigs in the 
wilds of the Far West. Whether the ports be quel or not for 
a supply that is now nonexistent, the Corn-laws are equally doomed; 
for they prevent the existence of that supply, and we find by 
bitter experience that we are not independent of it. We have 
tried that game once too often, and may we get safely through 
the experiment! 

The Minister must be as deeply imbued with these conclusions 
as any other man. We can conceive that the very sense of the 
| fact may form one of his difficulties in acting on the conviction. 
It is shrewdly suspected, particularly by his hostile “ friends,” 
that he has in his heart condemned the Corn-laws to be abolished 
on fit occasion ; and whenever he does so, the how! will be raised, that 
| the occasion is amere pretext. The actual necessity for the measure, 
therefore, and the peremptory wish of the people, must baglaringly 
apparent before he can move witii safety. We believe that he 
| need not fear; that a bold course would be justified by its own 
| success, and bear down opposition. But an excess of discretion 

is the Premier’s besetting sin. He has sometimes carried cau- 
tion, in the form of inaction, to a pitch of foolhardiness. The 
opening of the ports by a coup-de-main would be yon ae ely a 
small measure; but he cannot be too diligent in making known 
to the corn-growing countries of the globe that the impedi- 
ment of the Corn-laws is to be swept away. 











There are some kinds of assault less significant of danger to 
the assailed than of weakness in the assailant. Of that kind are 
recent attacks on Government for certain impartial appointments. 
Dr. Kirwan, a Roman Catholic divine of repute, and Professor 
Kane, a Roman Catholic distinguished for scientific attainments, 
and for the real patriotism which has made him devote those 
attainments to the service of his country, have been appointed 
Presidents of two of the new Colleges in Ireland; and the selec- 
tion is assailed by the extremes of both parties in Ireland. The 
worst said of Professor Kane is, that he is a learned chemist: but 
everybody knows that he is much more than that—a man who 
can give his special scientific attainments the largest application. 
The political party called Protestants seem to be actuated mainly 
by dislike to Dr. Kirwan’s faith; and some tales are told of aca- 








prising!y abundant—fifty or sixty millions of quarters annually, 

with a population not exceeding twenty millions. Not a hun- 

dredth part of that quantity is exported: in 1844 the quantity | 

was 825,106 bushels in grain and 404,008 barrels in meal. It is in 

fact devoted to the fattening of pork ; in which shape itis admissible 

: to our provision-market, while the grain itself is excluded from | 
our ports by the operation of the Corn-laws. It could be de- 
livered at Liverpool at 16s. a quarter, or at most 20s. “ But the 
duty imposed on this grain by the existing Corn-laws of Eng- 
land is the same as the duty on barley—that is to say, 11s. per 
quarter when the price is below 26s., and so on diminishing by 
the usual scale till the price is 37s. and the duty 1s.: this amounts 

in reality to a fixed duty of 11s., since no such grain is likely to | 
be imported at all at a price above 26s.” 
Thus it — that no very great amount of corn is avail- 
able—that, however abruptly we might “open the ports,” not 
much would enter them. The measure might be imposing, and | 





demical deficiencies on his part which are manifestly false— 
absurd on the surface. The Protestants feel that they do not 
possess the whole power of the English Government, which once, 
as agents for the English Tory party, they wielded. The last 
adherent of Ministers in the Tory press of Dublin, the Evening 
Packet, has deserted in disgust at their recent appointments ; 
thus proclaiming that utter division between the English Conser- 
vatives and Irish Tories which leaves the latter quite powerless. 
The Repealers turn round upon Dr. Kirwan as a deserter from 
their faction: Mr. O’Connell and his son John pursue the divine 
with insinuations of corrupt motives. Mr. John also denounces 
a Repeal journal for “ hallooing” in gratitude because a College 
is established in Galway ; and Government for withholding the 
choice of sites ior the Colleges, so as to provoke competition from 


| several places for the favour, and to pledge as many as possible to 


the system. These complaints indicate that the policy of Govern- 
ment is succeeding ; that the Repealers know it is; and that the 


| consciousness presses so heavily on them, that out of the fulness 


of their dismay the tongue speaketh. 





Mr. Smith O’Brien held possession of Conciliation Hall this 
week while he dilated on the dangers that threaten England 
from abroad; ringing the changes on O’Connell’s maxim that 
“ England’s necessity is Ireland’s opportunity.” In the midst of 
his speech, some coarse fellow bawled afew words about “ France 
and America.” Mr. O'Connell went through the motions of 
having the man turned out ; and then, after that ostentatious in- 
terruption, Mr. Smith O’Brien went on to insinuate in more ample 
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and stronger, if less “ actionable ” language, the selfsame threat | 
There is something | 


which the brawler bellowed out openly. 
ludicrous in the ostentation with which O’Connell affects to keep 
within the law, while he and his colleagues are weekly insinu- 
ating treason—hinting sentiments which, put into distinct words 
and overt acts, would bring them, deservedly, to the scaffold. 
Their proposition, least offensively stated, is, that when England 
is at war they will exact their own terms from her. What is that 
but a threat of rebellion and civil war? Suppose England were 
even then to refuse terms so offered : would the Repealers at once 
give up their pretensions ; or would they join the enemy, or affect | 
a still more treacherous neutrality? The standing talk about 
“ England’s necessity ” is either a despicably idle bravado, or it 
is a threat of rebeilion. O’Connell is making the Irish pay dearly 
for the services that he formerly rendered to them: he is doing 
all he can to prove that they really are “ aliens in blood, religion, 
and language ”—in thought and intent. O'Connell and his fol- 
lowers repudiate our kindred. They may remember, that where 
the Anglo-Saxon race has possessed territory peopled by alien 
tribes, it has allowed to those aliens but one alternative—amalga- | 
mation or extermination. The Irish, however, are not aliens, and 
O’Connell will failin trying to make them so. 





The little Windsor election has quite startled the world by the 
appearance of a new political comet, which shone with sudden 
effulgence and has disappeared again in the profound obscure. 
Such was Mr. Rupert Kettle. Who is he? A barrister of the Ox- 
ford orbit—that is all that people have had time to learn. He op- 
posed the Corn-laws, the Poor-laws, the Ministry, Colonel Reid, 
and all that Colonel Reid did not oppose. Mr. Rupert came, was 
seen, and was conquered. He came to rescue the borough from | 
its bondage—from being “dragooned” by the cooks and maids 
of the Castle; and he did not succeed. Nevertheless, great is the 
talk about the return of “the Castle” candidate: people are as 
indignant because the borough has deferred to the on wl of the 
housekeeper’s room and butler’s pantry as if the town were any- | 
thing more than a larder and scullery attached to the Castle. Its | 
singular preéminence in 1845 is due to the presence of Mr. Wal- 
ter; who is always attended by certain attributes,—tirst, some 
grievance about which he puts forth long writings and speeches ; 
secondly, very long reports and peals of “ thunder” in the 7imes, 
the more remarkable as he has no connexion with that journal; | 
and thirdly, riotings. It is curious that so well-meaning a gen- 
tleman should be followed everywhere, with increasing fidelity of 
attendance, by turmoil and failure. 





The gossip of the foreign journals is not without interest. 

Marshal Soult has actually retired from all official duties but 
the Presidency of the Council. He is succeeded in the War- 
office by General St. Yon ; unfavourably mentioned as implicated 
in the intrigues of Spain, 

Abd-el-Kader is strengthening himself, it should seem, against 
both France and Morocco. 

According to a Madrid paper, Legitimacy in the Peninsula has 
received a marked check at the hands of the Emperor Nicholas 
of Russia! At Genoa, he refused to see Don Miguel, having him- 
self recognized the Queen of Portugal. When Don Carlos and 
the Princess of Beira would have visited him, he went to bed, and 
left the Empress to entertain the Spanish Pretender. And he 
— obvious slights upon the two sons of Don Carlos in the 

ardinian army. This conduct had such an effect with King | 
Charles Albert, that he ordered the title of “ Majesty” no longer 
to be given to Don Carlos; and so, even in Sardinia Legitimacy 
is at a discount. This tale, however, ought to rest on better 
authority than that of the Madrid press. 


og The Court. 


Tue stay of the Royal visiters at Windsor Castle has been enlivened by the 
usual amusements of country life—walks, drives, and field-sports. In the 
gentler exercise Queen Victoria and the Princess Augustus of Saxe Co- 
burg have taken part. Prince Albert has been accompanied by his illus- 
trious relatives almost daily, in shooting or hunting. 

The Dutchess of Kent has, as usual, joined the dinner-circle. Duke | 
Ferdinand of Saxe Coburg visited her Royal Highness, at Frogmore, on 
Monday. 

The Duke of Cambridge arrived at the Castle on Monday, and stayed till 
Wednesday. 

Other visiters have been, Sir Robert and Lady Peel, the Earl of Aber- 
deen, the Count and Countess de Jarnac, Count and Countess Dietrichstein, 
and Lady Charles Wellesley. 

The Prince and Princess Augustus, and Prince Leopold, attended Divine | 
service in the Catholic Chapel at Clewer, on Sunday. 

Sunday was the Prince of Wales's birthday; and the Dutchess of Kent 
went early to the Castle to congratulate the Queen and Prince Albert. 

Prince Albert gave audience, on Thursday, to Mr. Lane, a Birmingham 
manufacturer, who was introduced by Mr. Muntz and Mr. Spooner. Mr. 
Lane presented to the Prince a beautiful pair of screens for the Queen, and 
a chess-table for himself, made, in a new way, of papier-maché combined 
with mother-of-pearl and glass. The presents were graciously admired and 
accepted; and the Birmingham Members were regaled with a substantial 
| luncheon: 

Prince George of Cambridge has been staying at Hooton Hall in Che- 
shire, ona sporting visit to Sir William Massey Stanley. 

7. 
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« 
The pew Mayor, Mr. Alderman Johnson, was sworn into office at 


on Saturday, with the usual ceremonies. 


Lord Mayor was celebrated on Monday, the 10th. The civic party assem 
bled at the Guildhall at half-past ten o'clock. A little before noon, the 
state carriage drew up to receive the Lord Mayor. As it did so, one of 
the wheels hitched in a temporary wooden porch which had been added to 
the entrance, and brought it to the groungl with a great crash. By good 
luck, nobody was hurt. Meanwhile, the procession was already ‘on its 
way; and the Lord Mayor fell into his proper place, unimpeded by the 
omen. The show, with its policemen, beadles, bands, banners, ancient 
knights, watermen, Aldermen, ( ‘ity ( ‘ompanies, (the Distillers and the Spee- 
tacle-makers, to which Mr. Johnson belongs.) carriages and City-officers 
was just like all other Lord Mayors’ shows. It threaded various streets 
and took to the water at Blackfriars Bridge. On the way. the cheers 
for the Lord Mayor were contrasted with some hisses which greeted the 
late Lord Mayor, Alderman Michael Gibbs. The Chief Magistrate em. 
barked at one o'clock, and proceeded, with a great flect of barges and 
boats, to Westminster. Landing at Westminster Bridge, he entered the 
Exchequer Court about two o'clock; and was introduced to the 
Chief Baron by the Recorder. Mr. Law glanced more bricily than usual] 
on the biography of the new functionary; mentioning that he had ye. 
ceived a fortune from his forefathers— 

Mr. Johnson had formerly been the lessee of the celebrated Dartmoor quarries: 
and had undertaken and executed many very great and national works in the 
construction of bridges, in the formation and improvement of the dockyards of the 
country, and, above all, in the erection of that effectual bulwark and barrier 
against the violence of the ocean, the stupendous structure of the Plymouth 
Breakwater. 

Mr. Law also stated, that the late Lord Mayor, having accomplished al] 
the duties of his office, retired into comparatively private life amid the very 
general satisfaction and esteem of his fellow citizens. The Chief Baron 


| congratulated Mr. Johnson on his accession to office, and Mr. Gibbs on the 


satisfactory performance of his duties. The Queen’s Remembrancer ad- 
ministered the usual oaths to the Lord Mayor. Mr. Baron Alderson ad. 
ministered to the late Lord Mayor the customary oath by which he under- 
took to render a true and faithful account to her Majesty’s Exchequer of 
all monies, &e., which had passed through his hands by virtue of his office, 
While this oath was read by the Judge, there was a general titter in the 
Court; and when the Usher of the Court called on Mr. Alderman Gibbs, 
late Lord Mayor of London, to come forth and render his account, there was 
aloud burst of laughter. With the usual invitation to the Judges, the 
City dignitaries took their leave, returned to Blackfriars Bridge by water, and 
thence by land to Guildhall. At the corner of Bridge Street and Fleet 
Street, the carriages of the Ministers, Foreign Ambassadors, and other 
invited guests, fell into the procession. 

The banquet was held in the Guildhall; which was beautifully decorated 
with banners, suits of armour, and devices in gas. The honoured guests 
included Sir James Graham, the Earl of Lincoln, and some others of the 


Ministers, several Foreign Ministers, Lord Chief Justice Tindal, the Lord 


Chief Baron, and other Judges, Prince Hilal of Muscat, several noblemen, 
Members of Parliament, and other persons of distinction. The speeches 
possessed unusually little interest. Sir James Graham apologized for the 
absence of Sir Robert Peel, on the score of severe indisposition, from which 
he had but partially recovered. ‘The company separated about a quarter 
past ten o'clock. 


A large meeting was held at Exeter Hall on Tuesday, to promote the 
object of the Metropolitan Drapers Association—the early closing of shops. 
Lord Robert Grosvenor took the chair; the other speakers were, Mr. R. D. 
Grainger, Mr. Winkworth, the Reverend Mr. Curling, Mr. Wakley, Mr. 
Bennock, (an employer,) the Reverend Dr. Archer, and Mr. Owen. The 
meeting was very unanimous, and several handsome donations towards the 
funds of the society were handed in. 


In the Court of Bankruptcy, on Tuesday, a dividend of nearly 10s. in the pound 
was declared in the joint estate of Chambers and Son, and a further dividend of 
not less than 9s. was promised shortly. In the separate estate of A. H. Chambers 
a dividend of 6s. was declared. 

Mr. Davis, the Excise-officer who seized a distillery at Stepney in July last, 
has made another prize. He suspected that spirits had been removed from the 
distillery shortly before his visit; and, having got a clue to the receivers of it, 
he has made captures of large quantities of spirits of nitre at six different 

laces, amounting in all to 12,519 pounds weight, valued at 2,000/. without the 
daty. Proceedings have been commenced against some of the parties in whose 
possession the illicit spirit was found. 

At the Thames Police-office, on Wednesday, sixteen men (that number in- 
cluding one Italian and one German) were charged with murder and piracy on 
board the Tory, a ship belonging to Mr. Gibb of Liverpool; they having formed 
part of the crew, Some of the prisoners were covered with wounds. The witnesses 
examined were Mr. Johnstone, the -master of the ship, who was labouring under 
great excitement, and Sinclair, the carpenter. Both made statements confused 
and contradictory in the details. The Tory was on her return from Hong-kong; 
and, according to the master’s tale, when the vessel was off Ascension Island, 
the crew entered into a conspiracy to seize the ship and murder the master, 
the plot was discovered; and to escape the consequences, the second-mate, Ram- 
bert, jumped overboard; the crew then returned to their duty. After touch- 
ing at Fayal, the mutiny broke out again; the captain was wounded by 
Mars, the first mate; this man and others were put in irons; and the crew 


afterwards killed him—probably by strangulation. A third time the mu- 
tiny broke out in the Channel, and the master was again wounded. On the 


other hand, the prisoners accused the captain of having committed all the 
wrong: he was, he said, constantly intoxicated; he outrageously ill-used the 
men; accusing the crew of mutiny without cause, and threatening to kill them; 
and that he did wound several the traces on their persons proved. One man he 
cut repeatedly with a cutlass and under threats of death he compelled another of 
the crew to fire in this seaman’s face. Rambert, they hinted, had jumped over- 
board to escape his commander's persecution. Another man was dreadfully mal- 
treated, and had since died; the captain cut at him while a prisoner, hacking off 
gobbets of flesh! Mars also was repeatedly struck by a cutlass, which the cap- 
tain threw at him so that it stuck in his head or breast! The whole tale un- 
folded by the accused was horrible in the extreme. ‘The Magistrate, Mr. Brode- 
rip, declared that the case was full of mystery. He remanded the prisoners for a 
week; ordering that the wounded men should be properly attended to. He also 
directed that the captain should be forthcoming. 

At Queen Square Police-office, on Tuesday, a Mr. Brown and a Mr. Arnold, 
“gentlemen and cotton-spinners from Macclesfield,” were charged with assaulting 
two tradesmen of Westminster, after midnight on Monday. Godwin and Smith, 
the men assailed, were walking through James Street, Buckingham Gate, when 
the defendants, who were accompanied by two or three more persons, pushed up 
against them, and began to beat them savagely. The defendants denied that they 
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Miter November having fallen on Sunday, the installation of the | were the first to strike; averring that they pushed up against the complainants 
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ident; but they admitted they had been drinking. Mr. Bond, the Magis- 
by a lect ied the assaults to have been proved, and to have been most unprovoked. 
ie fi = Arnold 101. and Brown 5l. Of course “the fines were immediately paid.” 
M a Cattell has been set at liberty. It will be recollected that this woman was 
Ss mitted to Bridewell for a month, by the Lord Mayor, for solic iting alms, in 
Wn as she declared, to carry on a lawsuit against persons detaining her bro- 
ther’e property : the brother being a Chancery prisoner for _contempt of Court. 
Mrs. Cattell announc es her liberation in a letter to the Times, in which she 
“iterates her grievances. She was released before the expiry of her sentence, on 
the gist October, at ten o' lock at night; a “ kind friend,” Mr. Henry Walker, 
having made her case known to her “ Royal mistress (Queen Victoria. Mary 
Cattell expresses great gratitude to the Times, as the journal that first exposed 
the injustice with which she had been treated. . 
Charles Callen, a youth in his seventeenth year, the son of a picture-frame 
maker in Goswell Street Road, died on Sun lay morning from hydrophobia. He 
was bitten in the lip by a dog about four months Ago. he dog w is killed: 
the wound on the lip healed; and no more was thought of the matter till Tues- 
day week, when the dreadful malady appeared. 





The Registrar-General’s return of mortality in the Metropolis for the week end- 
ing on Saturday last shows the following general results. The weekly avera es 
for the autumnal season and the year are calculated on the deaths occurring in 
the five years of 1840-4, and are corrected for the increase of the population to 
the middle of the present year. 











Number of Autumnal Annual 

deaths averace average, 
Zvmotic (or Epidemic, Endemic, and Contagious) Dis Sincs Te. a 201 . Is4 
Dropsy, Cancer, and other diseases of uncertain o ar ny low te 1 
le of the rain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, ane BCS ..0 1 rT) 1 3 x 1 9 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the other Organs of Respiration 313 a #2 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood- vessels <8 29 24 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion a3 1 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c nee , ‘ e 
Childbirth, diseas wf the Uterus, & ‘ 15 10 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Hones, Joints, & 7 6 
Diseases of the skin, Cellular Tissue, &&« ‘ 3 z 
Old Age 33 7 





Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance 


. 914... 1,02 
red from 65.9° in the sun to 33.0° in 





Total including unspecified causes 
The temperature of the thermometer range 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being warmer than the average mean 
temperature by 2.0°. The mean direction of the wind was South-east, but during 
a large portion of the time it was calm. 


She Wrobinees. 

Sir Robert eel “ turned the first sod” for the works of the Trent 

ratiey Railway on Thursday. The railway is to run from the Rugby 
station of the London and Birmingham to Stene in Staffordshire; it will 
be constructed with the narrow gauge; and it is expected that the works 
will be completed in eighteen months. The scene of the ceremony was 
Caunt’s Close, a field about half a mile from Tamworth, adjoining Stafford- 
shire Moor. At one o'clock the Mayor and members of the Corporation, 
with the Directors of the Railway Company, assembled at the Town-hall 
and fortified themselves with a déjetiner. They then sallied forth, and 
met the party from Drayton Manor, who arrived in carriages; and all went 
in procession to Caunt’s Close. Among the company, were Sir Robert and 
Lady and Miss Peel, Mr. Edmund Peel, the Chairman of the Company, 
and Mrs. Edmund Peel, Mr. William Yates Peel, Captain A’Court, M.P., 
Mr. George Hudson, M.P., Mr. Ricardo, M.P., Mr. Entwistle, M.P., Cap- 
tain Carnegie, M.P., Mr. Watkins, Mayor of Manchester, and Mr, Creed. 
Arrived at the ground, Sir Robert Peel and the other gentlemen alighted. 
It was now observed that Sir Robert still wore a slipper on his right foot, 
and that he did not yet look quite strong. Mr. Edmund Peel delivered 
an oral address to Sir Robert, thanking him for the kind manner in which 
he had consented to perform the first mechanical operation of the works; 
and taking pains to mark out distinctly the footing on which the Baronet 
joined in the ceremony— 

“ Sir, it will ever be an important event in the annals of our railway, that the 
first turf was turned by the Prime Minister of this country. But, Sir, we are 
sensible that on no occasion did you ever exercise, in the slightest degree, any in- 
fluence which you might possess from that position which you hold in the councils 
of this country—we know that you supported our measure from the connexion 
you have with the town of Tamworth, and you felt that you were discharging 
our duty when you did everything you could to give us your aid and assistance 
in procuring the bill.” 

Sir Robert Peel acknowledged the compliment, and took still more pains 
clearly to establish the footing on which he appeared. He began thus— 


Jonathan 


“I have always attempted to reconcile the performance of those public duties | 


which my official station imposes on me with those which I owe to my consti- 
tuents, the inhabitants of this borough; and I see no reason whatever why that 
official station should prevent me from being present at a ceremony which ‘is in- 
teresting to those constituents and the inhabitants of this district. Gentlemen, 
in my capacity as Representative of this borough, I have given a cordial support 
to this undertaking. I gave it that support from a sincere belief that it was cal- 
culated to be beneficial to this district, in the interests of which I must take na- 
turally a warm concern; but I supported it also from a conviction that the suc- 
cess of this undertaking would be conducive to the public welfare.” 

Sir Robert caleulated that the effect of the new railway would soon be 
to place Manchester and Liverpool within six or seven hours of London, 
Dublin within fourteen or fifteen hours; that the answer of a letter from 
London to Dublin might be received on the morning of the next day but 
one after—the time now required in London for ar answer from Tamworth. 
It would directly connect the Metropolis with the most important parts of 
the United Kingdom. Another and personal reason why he rejoiced in 
the establishment of the railway was, that it would connect Tamworth, his 
birthplace and the seat of his family, with those important districts. The 
owners of land in the neighbourhood had made sacrifices, because they felt 
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sulted the comfort of all classes of railway-travellers—of the poor as well as of the 
rich. They must be enabled to show that their carriages are suitably provided 
with comfort and accommodation for the third-class as well as for the first; and 
if they are wise, they will, by moderate fares and comfortable accommodation, in- 
crease that love of locomotion upon which, after all, the permanent prosperity of 
railways must depen 1. Now, | advised them to take this course upon the com- 
prehensive view of their own permanent interests, as well as of the interests of the 
and if they do that, then I shall, in turning the first sod this day, not only 
meneing a line of railway through the Trent Valley, but I shall be laying 
the foundation of a px prosperous company, which can est: blish a 
claim to Parliamentary support more powerful than the union of great con panies, 
ing otf Members of Parliament—a claim to public 

ff that the privilege conferred on the 
Gentlemen, I shall now proceed to 
1” (Ch ers.) 

1 by his 
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part of my duty which consists in turning the first s 
handed to Sir Robert 1, the wheelbarrow , 
a handle of carved oak, : 
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execute that 
Th spade wi 














side. The spade was a has dsome tool, wit nd an 
escutcheon-shaped blade, electroplated. The barrow was made of maho- 
gany, highly ornamented with carvin Sir Robert began to dig some of 


the turf, throwing it into the barrow. The turf had been previously loosened 
for the purpose, but the trampling of the crowd had made it firm again; 
and Sir Robert found it jnired a greater pressure upon the spade than 
his right foot could afford: he changed almest immediately to the use of 
the left, and, after throwing about four spadefuls into the barrow, wheeled 
it, amidst much cheering, along a line of planks placed upon the grass. 
The crowd retired before him; but the throng was teo great for him to 
proceed more than four or five yards; and for the same reason he was un- 
He set it down, and returned to his former 











able to empty the barrow. 
place. 

\ written address of thanks was read to Sir Robert Peel by the Seere- 
tary of the Company; Sir Robert accepted with a bow; 
e. he drove off with his friends. He took away the 
spade, and the barrow was carried after him by four men. 

In the evening, a numerous party dined with Sir Robert Pecl at Drayton 
Manor; and another party celebrated the event with a dinner at the prin 
cipal hotel in Tamworth. 


whieh and, re- 





entering his carriag 


urnue had a meeting at Halifax, in the Odd Fel 
last week, to beat up recruits for the 
West Riding registration; and the large room was crowded to excess. Mr. 
Akroyd was called to the chair. The principal speech was that 
of Mr. Cobden; who made good use of the recent Cabinet Councils (sup- 
posed) to deliberate on the suspension of the Corn-laws. Why, he asked 
suspend laws professing “ protection,” when protection is so much needed? 
why suspend, in time of dearth, laws professing to secure plenty? Why 
has the failure in the potato crop caused such a panic ?—Because the Corn- 


The Anti-Corn-law Le: 
lows’ Hall, on Wednesday evenin 


law is in effect a potato-law— 

It was virtually a law condemning the people to live on potatoes and cold water, 
It might not be known, perhaps, to everybody in the room, that it took a much 
larger surface of land to subsist a man upon corn than upon potatoes. The same 
surface of land that would keep only one man upon meat, which was the most 
condensed kind of human food, would keep four men upon bread, with a little 
meat as a supplementary relish; and it would keep twelve men who lived only 
upon potatoes. Now what was the eflect of a law which said they should not 
have an importation of foreign corn into these limited islands? The population 
was increasing at the rate of three or four hundred thousand a year; and to sup- 
ply this annual increase of population with a proportionate increase of food, there 
ought to be added to these islands every year (according to the Poor-law Com- 
missioners) a surface equal to the whole of the county of Bedford. These were 
facts resting upon official testimony. Yet they passed a law that corn should not 
be imported from abroad to supply the increasing wants of those people. Why, 
the effect was just as much to reduce the people to live on potatoes as if they had 
passed a law in this form—* Whereas it is expedient that the people of these 
islands shall live more and more on potatoes, be it therefore enacted, that there 
shall be no foreign corn brought into this country.” He asked them to look at 
what had actually taken place. If they would look into any old agricultural 
writer of about a hundred years ago, they would find that potatoes were then a 
sort of curiosity for the garden, as radishes and parsnips are now; and even sixty 
or seventy years ago it was comparatively a rare thing to see a potato field in 
England or Ireland. It was within the knowledge of living men that tl ey had had 
not only whole fields but whole farms thrown out of other kinds of cultivation and 
ploughed up for potatoes. Such a people was but one degree removed from famine. 
He had almost as much horror as Cobbett himself had of a people being reduced to 
live npon potatoes, Let them have something that came to the face of day, and do 
not let men be grubbing under-ground like hogs and living on roots. Old Cobbett 
used to call potatoes “mud and puddery.” A people brought down to live on potatoes 
were always on the verge of famine. They could not store potatoes beyond a year, 
People who lived on corn might have a two-years stock on hand beyond their 
annual consumption; but potatoes would get confoundedly bad towards the end 
And it was in such a state of things as this that they would have 
the Monopolists themselves turning up the whites of their eyes and calling upon 
them to be charitable to the poor! Why, it reminded him of a well-known his- 
torical anecdote of Charles the Fifth, who after he had made the Pope prisoner 
and locked him up in the castle of St. Angelo, being a good Catholic, ordered that 
wayers should be read in all the churches of Spain for a speedy release of his 
Frofiness the Pope. In like manner, the supporters of the Corn-laws, after impri- 
soning the people in these islands so that they might get no corn from abroad, 
when famine came on turned up the whites of their eyes, and, with as much con- 
sistency and about as much honesty as Charles the Fifth, prayed that they might 
be relieved from the distress produced by those very laws themselves. 

The ports should be opened, as they have been by the despotic Govern- 
ments of Russia and Turkey: but Sir Robert Peel dares not do it, because 
he is under a more inexorable despot than any, the landed monopolists. 
Besides, Government might not like to get rid of their sliding-scale so 





of the year. 


|} soon— 


that private interest and feelings ought not to obstruct the public benefit, | 


and that this was not one of those ephemeral schemes which are proposed 
as mere gambling speculations, or from the cupidity of gain— 

“Upon that ground there has been a willing consent to the passage of this 
Tailway through this locality. Now it will be exposed to formidable com- 
petition. . 

18 not the most direct communication, I fairly say, in the face of my consti- 
tuents, that no consideration of local benefit would prevent me from giving my 
Support to another line. But the way in which the directors of this railway must 
establish their claim to the continuance of the privileges they possess, is by being 
enabled to show that they combine the greatest degree of ‘velocity in travelling 
With the greatest degree of safety to the traveller. They must show that they 


ose accidents, the frequent occurrence of which shakes confidence in railway- 
uation, They must make sacrifices of pecuniary gain for the purpose of 
aking those precautions. They must be enabled to state that they have con- 


If this is not the best railway between London and Manchester, if this 


| he would have to swallow something much worse. 


have neglected no precaution that can have a tendency to diminish the risk of | ‘ , ; 
- | counts from Ireland to be true, there might not be a sound potato in the 


It was only three years old; and Sir Robert Peel had taken six months to con- 
coct it. It was a graduated scale; it was fitted exactly, and dovetailed as cle- 
verly as any joiner could do it: it rose and fell a shilling a time just to suit the 
ices in the country; and was to let corn in just when it was wanted, and to 
one it out when it was not wanted. Now, here they were at the end of the third 
year of the sliding-seale, and it would not work. Just when they wanted the 
hands of the clock to be moving, the hands stood still; and the Cabinet were 
meeting together to give them a shove. Now, it was natural that the Prime 
Minister should not like to be obliged just now to proclaim to the world what a 
bungling mess he made of his Corn-law of 1842. Le was therefore reluctant to 
meddle with it. 


It would be a bitter pill to swallow; but he would have to swallow it, or 


For, assuming the ac- 


| country in January; and then in what sort of position would the Prime 


i 
’ 


Minister be ?— 
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There were three courses open to him—Sir Robert Peel himself was fond of 
talking about three courses—he might open the ports; he might call Parliament 
together instantly to do it; or he might resign. If he did none of these things, 
and if he did not do them promptly too—and if the accounts from Ireland were cor- 
rect, and what was expected there should happen—then there had not been a 
Minister in this country who had so richly deserved impeachment as would Sir 
Robert Peel when Parliament met next session. But it ought to have been done 
long ago. Why had they allowed other countries to go over the earth scrambling 
up the little corn that was to be found, while this country did nothing? He 
understood the steamer sailed for America yestérday. He did not know whether 
it sailed once a fortnight—( Turning to the gentlemen on the platform)—* How 
often does the steamer sail ?” 

A gentleman on the platform—‘ Once a fortnight in summer, but only once a 
month in winter.” 

Mr. Cobden—“ Then I say, Sir Robert Peel deserves impeachment for allowing 
that steamer to sail without instructions. If that steamer had carried out the 
news that the ports of this country would be opened for six months, we should 

ve got an immense supply of corn over ay above what we can get if the 
news do not go out till the Ist of December. The news would have arrived in 
America in time to have induced the Americans—who are uncommonly shrewd 
and fond of money—not only to gather up the last grain of their Indian corn, and 
thrash out their wheat with additional care, but it would have decided them to 
economize their grain to the utmost both in their own and their cattle’s food, and 
to do that which of all men on the earth Americans are fond of doing, to send all 
they could to the Atlantic cities and get as much money back as possible in re- 
turn.” Any man who knew the American character al acknowledge that these 
would lave been the effects if news of the opening of the ports had been sent 
out by the last steamer. Now he asserted, that if any man starved next year 
owing to Sir Robert Peel’s vacillation or hesitation in this matter, a heavy re- 
sponsibility would rest on his shoulders. 

In effect, the new sliding-scale is worse than the preceding one— 

Under the old system, the duty was low when prices rose above a certain mark ; 
and a temptation was thus afforded to the specalator or merchant to “ work the 
averages,” as it was called, so as to get corn admitted at a very low duty: but 
this was now prevented by a contrivance of Sir Robert Peel's, called “ rest,” which 
allowed three weeks to pass over without varying the duty at all. He also showed 
another effect of the sliding scale, which had been pointed out by Earl Fitzwilliam 
five years ago, and which operated with great cruelty in seasons when, as in the 
present one, the grain was bad in quality. 
at §0s., and the worst at 48s.; and the consequeuce was, that when the greater 
part of the corn was of bad quality, the average prices were low, and thus the 
very inferiority of quality operated to prevent a reduction of duties and the ad- 
mission of good foreign corn. 

Mr. Cobden then adverted to the particular business of the day, the 
registration. ‘They wanted 2,000 more qualifications. At the last election 
they asked for 2,000, and they obtained 2,300: those who qualified were 
principally of the class of manufacturers, merchants, wholesale dealers, and 
shopkeepers; and there was still an immense field for their operations 
among the skilled portions of the working classes. If they carried for- 
ward successfully the plan of registration, that would be the last occa- 
sion on which he should have to bore them with a speech against the 
Corn-laws. 

Speeches were also delivered by Mr. Plint and Mr. John Bright; who, 
with Mr. Cobden, received a vote of thanks for their exertions. 


A great Free-trade demonstration was made at Birmingham on Thurs- 
day, in the shape of a dinner to Mr. Charles Villiers, the Member for Wol- 
verhampton. The place was the Town-hall, which was crowded: seven 
or eight hundred gentlemen sat down to dinner, and the principal gallery 
was filled with ladies. Mr. W. H. Smith, the newly-clected Mayor of the 
borough, presided; and among the guests on either side of him were, Mr. 
Villiers, his colleague Mr. Thornely, Mr. Robert Scott, M.P., (Walsall,) 
Mr. Bright, M.P., Colonel Thompson, Earl Ducie, Mr. Cobden, M.P., Mr. 
William Brown, and several gentlemen of influence in the neighbourhood. 
Among the excuses from absentees some may be mentioned: Lord Radnor 
excused himself on the plea of old age; Mr. Robert Hyde Greg was at- 
tending the marriage of his only brother; Mr. Mark Philips was also in 
attendance as Mr. Greg’s brother-in-law; Mr. Muntz, the Liberal Member 
for the borough, had an engagement with Prince Albert, at the Queen's 
Palace! After the usual toasts of ceremony, Mr. Villiers’s health was 
drunk; Mr. Cobden volunteering to act as fugleman, and telling the com- 
pany to make their cheers heard at Tamworth. Mr. Villiers’s speech was 
long and able; but, however well suited to the occasion, much of it went 
over beaten ground. He glanced at the progress of Free-trade opinions, of 
which that meeting was a token; and described the danger of millions 
living in the midst of unavailing splendours and exposed to want,—a want 
inflicted not by Providence but by human legislation. The sliding scale 
professes to spring from the desire to make food abundant in this country, 
and to make us independent of foreigners: now is the time to see how it 
works out those objects. Holland and Belgium too had their sliding 
scales; but, when areal scarcity arose, their Governments, wiser than ours, 
sent their sliding scales to where the people hoped they never would re- 
turn from. Ministers had been deliberating four hours a day all last week 
to devise how decently they could get rid of their own work; and it would 
be most foolish not to get rid of it altogether. It is said, indeed, that Sir 
Robert Peel is to give a bounty on importation: who would pay it?—Sir 
Robert? No; the people. They are called upon to pay too much for 
their food, and then they are to pay a special tax for the bounty! After 
some general arguments against the Corn-laws—a glance at the past 
session—at the new adherents, Captain Rous, Lord Ashley, and Mr. 
Escott—and at the Free-trade admissions of Sir James Graham, Mr. 
Villiers prophesied for the future— 

“ One great article of food is supposed to be lost, and there is great difficulty in 
obtaining food from any other country. The price of the necessaries of life is now 
rising everywhere. The price has now reached that point at which it was when, 
after a long duration, starving men broke into the shops of tradesmen and plun- 
dered them to get food. The price has now reached that point at which it was 
when the scenes of Paisley and Stockport were enacted—scenes to which Sir 
Robert Peel said he could not refer without emotion, which sprung from that 
scarcity, and during which Sir James Graham said crime, poverty, mortality, and 
political discontent, invariably pervaded the country. The price has now reached 
that point at which it waswhen the revenue declined; when the imposition of the 
Income-tax was found gern ge A and when the public works commenced under 
more favourable auspices were checked. There is a prospect of the recurrence of 
such a state ofthings. ‘There is no confidence to be placed in the apparent prosperity 
of the country. In 1838 everything appeared as healthy and sound as possible. It 
was in that year that I implored the House to take the Corn-laws into their con- 
sideration, warning them that the career of prosperity might be stopped by some 
unforeseen calamity. 





The best quality of corn had been sold | 


majority; and in the September following, the whole country was alarmed by. 
deficient harvest.” ve 

Lord Ducie delivered a short agriculturist Free-trade speech; in which 
he excused the apparent apathy of the Anti-Corn-law Peers— 

“It is not the cue of Ministers in the Upper House to declare themse} 
‘friends of free trade in the abstract.’ Were we to press the subject, we might 
call forth some doggrel dictum from the Duke of Wellington which might inant 
our pean and strengthen their opposition; whereas, all who know the House 
of Lords are sufficiently aware that it will go with the times.” 

Mr. Cobden began with less than his usual vigour and novelty of manner; 
but as he proceeded he warmed to the work. He speculated what the 
thirteen notables in the Cabinet Council could be deliberating and hesitat. 
ing about. Presuming the Duke of Wellington and Lord Stanley to be the 
opponents of Corn-law repeal, he told the Duke, that, in spite of his great 
qualities and victories, he had never yet conquered Englishmen. He warned 
Sir Robert Peel, who so often uses the word “ I,” that he is the Government, 
and will be responsible for the upshot. It is said that there are to be 
works in Ireland: but pickaxes and shovels will not feed the people; and 
if they do not take care there will be enormous jobbery out of the antici- 
pated famine. Mr. Cobden also prophesied— 

“ What happened in the spring of 1822, I am afraid, is very likely to happen 
again. Mark my words, and I speak them in sorrow, that next spring will de. 
velop the calamitous result of our present suicidal policy. It was only in the 
spring after the harvest of 1821 that the evil (to which I have just alluded) was 
felt. In the spring of 1822, when the country-people had eaten up the potatoes 
which were left them, they flocked in crowds to the towns for subsistence; for it 
is in towns that you find ample supplies of food generally accumulated, and jn 
the towns the starving masses had to be fed from the charity of their fellow-coup. 
trymen. Depend upon it, you will have to feed large masses of the people of Ire. 
land, in like manner, out of a public fund, before midsummer. But where is the 
subsistence to come from which you are to administer to them? It is not in this 
country, and must be procured elsewhere. But does it not behove the Minister of 
the Crown to see, in the present emergency, that not a moment is lost in accumy- 
lating in this country the stock of food, which may not be procurable next spring, 
when famine worry heavily upon us, for less than double the price which some 
time ago we should have been called upon to pay for it ?” 

Sir Robert Peel, in not opening the ports, has let pass a critical moment 
of his political fortune, and is not half the man that he might have been— 

“We have all been thinking for some time past that Peel was the man—not 
the coming man, but the come inan. Everybody began to say, Peel is the man 
fora practical statesman, to govern a practiCal poople; and I have no hesitation 
in saying, that if Sir Robert Peel had taken the course 1 ters succested, of boldly 
bearding the Iron Duke, and at once dismissing him and his Tn teom the Ca- 
binet—I have no hesitation in saying, so far as Lancashire and Yorkslure —, 
concerned, he would have rallied around him the whole of the mighty population 
of those counties as one man in his support. We should have buried W hig or Tory 
from the moment we found Sir Robert Peel had abolished the Corn-laws. * * * 
There can be no doubt that Sir Robert Peel is at heart as good a Free-trader as I 
am myself. He has told us so in the House of Commons again and again; nor do 
I doubt that Sir Robert Peel has in bis inmost heart the desire to be the man who 
shall carry out the principles of free trade in this ae But he has been tam- 
pering with the question in order to adopt his policy to the ignorance of his party; 
and we see the state into which the country has been brought the while. * * * 
I can tell you, that if there is one man who will go up to Parliament next session 
with a heavier heart than another, that man is Sir Robert Peel. It is my belief, 
that if in the mean time he do not take the step of throwing open the ports, he 
will not dare to face us at all next session. Of this 1 am quite sure, that if the 
leading members of the Opposition, in another session, take the position they 
ought to take, * they will shake him out of his office ina week. But 
I do not like altogether the idea of giving Peel up. He is a Lancashire man, 
and in my part of the country we are proud of Lancashire men. We used to 
think that Sir Robert cast a sheep's-eye on the tall chimnies, and that he had 
something of a longing kindness for Lancashire; and I can tell him, it would 
have been a proud day for the Lancashire men, when they saw a Lancashire man, 
and the son of a Lancashire manufacturer, stand forward to rescue the commerce 
of the country from the shackles of that feudal and senseless oppression it has so 
long laboured under.” 

Mr. Cobden repeated some of his registration statistics; exhorting his 
hearers to qualify, and reminding them that votes, not meetings, prevail 
with Sir Robert Peel. 

Among the other speakers was Mr. Bright; who declared that he had 
never seen so sudden and so sad a reverse in commerce as within the last 
six months: in Lancashire there is almost a paralysis of trade. 

The toast-drinking and speaking was kept up till a late hour; and the 
demonstration was as effective as could be wished. 


The elections of Mayors took place in the several boroughs throughout 
the country on Monday. The returns generally state merely the names 
of the new Mayors; which to the distant stranger convey no information. 
But the matter appears naturally to have excited far less interest than the 
election of ‘Town-Councillors. 





In our second edition last week, we mentioned the result of the Windsor 
election, and its unexpected incident, the appearance of a candidate in 
opposition to Colonel Reid. Late on Friday evening appeared a handbill, 
announcing that a barrister of the Oxford Circuit would come forward; and 
early on Saturday morning appeared a second handbill, addressed “to the 
independent electors of the borough of Windsor,” and signed “ Rupert 
Kettle.” The writer said— 

“ Thave heard this evening with inexpressible regret of the scandalous victory 


| achieved by the minions of the Court and of the Government over the man of your 





In May, they rejected my motion by an overwhelming | speech to the electors. 


free choice, Mr. Walter. So long as he was a candidate for your suffrages, I de- 
termined to yield to his superior claims on your support; but now that he feels 
compelled to retire from the field, owing to the unprecedented combination of 
evil influences against him, I can no longer resist the wishes of my friends; and 
I feel my duty, as an honest and independent Englishman, to appear among you 
on the day of election as the champion of your independence, and as the unflinch- 
ing opponent of the arrogant attempts recently made to dragoon you into sub- 
mission, and to convert you into the slaves of an overbearing faction. 

“In one short paragraph, I declare myself the determined antagonist of all 
equivocating, -, and vacillating Ministers, the advocate of free in- 
stitutions for all classes of her Majesty's subjects, the supporter of all useful re- 
forms, the upholder of civil and religious liberty, and the determined enemy of 
the existing Corn-laws. But my chief claim to your support at present I rest 
upon my determination to rescue your borough trom the oppressive dominatioB 
with which it is threatened, and to establish its independence for the future on & 
secure and permanent foundation.” P 

At the hustings in the ‘Town-hall, Mr. Kettle’s speech was an ampli- 
fication of this address; with the additional statement that he was an 
opponent of the Poor-law, and some copious sarcasms on Colonel Reid's 
That was indeed tame enough; and the Colonel 
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seems to have laboured under some sense of deficiency, for he claimed in- 
dulgence as being wholly unpractised in public speaking. C harges of Court 
interference flew about freely ; and among the means of “ bribery ” em- 
ployed, Mr. Kettle mentioned that, “ early in November, honourable Mem- 


bers of Parliament had paid their Christmas bills!” The show of hands | 
having been taken, the Mayor pronounced it to be in favour of Colonel | 


Reid. ‘The friends of Mr. Kettle insisted that by far the greater number 
were held up for him, and called upon the Mayor to take the show again; 
but he refused to do so. Mr. Moss, Mr. Kettle’s proposer, said that he had 


intended to demand a poll on behalf of Mr. Kettle; but, after the extra- | 


ordinary decision of the Mayor, he had determined to content himself by 
protesting against the election; and he accordingly handed to the Mayor 
a written protest. Colonel Reid was then declared duly elected. 

At night, the soldiers of Colonel Reid's Regiment got into a squabble 
with the townspeople, and there was some disturbance. 


At the Town-hall, Windsor, on Tuesday, the Magistrates began an in- 
vestigation into the riot on Saturday night between the townspeople and 
a number of the soldiers in the Second Regiment of Life Guards. The 
evidence was somewhat contradictory; but we gather that, about ten 
o'clock on Saturday night, a number of Mr. Walter's supporters paraded 
the streets, bearing flags, hissing before the houses of their opponents, and 
cheering before those of their own faction. Falling in with some parties 
of soldiers who had been drinking, they jeered and taunted them; and this 
naturally ended in a general mélée; the soldiers using canes, sticks, and 
fists, while the civilians employed brickbats, stones, and eudgels. The re- 
sult was that both parties sustained some damage, especially a few of the 
townspeople. Among the weapons of the soldiers were broomsticks; and 
part of the inquiry turned upon the profound question where they were 
procured. The examination has been adjourned. 

The inquiry was resumed on Thursday, Mr. Kettle was poet, and some 
hours were spent principally in squabbles between him and the lawyer who ap- 

ared for the soldiers and Mr. Blunt, a Magistrate. What evidence was adduced 

id not add much to the previous information. The matter was again adjourned 


till Monday. 


A serious accident occurred on Sunday morning, on the Eastern Counties Rail- 
way, a line notorious for mishaps. About five o'clock on that morning, a stoppage 


was caused at Waltham Cross station; a truck of the goods-train having been | 


disabled: before the line was cleared there arrived a fish-train from Yarmouth, 
to which a second-class carriage and truck with sheep and agricultural produce 
were attached; and the train was detained close to the station. The mail-train, 
due at five o'clock, being now expected, a porter was sent down the line for 
nearly four hundred yards with a red light: but the mail-engine was not 
stopped in time to prevent its running with terrific force into the fish-train; 
crushing the trucks and overturning the second-class carriage. There were 
only two passengers in this carriage--Captain Laurence, E.LC.S., a director of 
the Norfolk Railway, and Fisher, a Grover in charge of the sheep. ‘The car- 








’ 
riage was lifted several yards into the air, and fell into a ditch some distance 
from the line. The Captain's right shoulder was put out, and he was much 
bruised; the drover was severely cut in the head. The engine of the mail- 
train, spite anew one, was reduced to a mere wreck: the engineer and stoker 


were thrown off hy the concussion, but fell into a ditch, and thus escaped any 
serious injury. The passengers were only shaken. Some twenty sheep were 
killed by the shock, and others had to be slaughtered. ; 

General Pasley instituted an inquiry into the causes of the disaster at the 


Shoreditch terminus, on Thursday. It was a private proceeding; but the re- | 


porters appear to have examined the witnesses after the General had done with 
them, and they publish long accounts of their testimony. The description of the 
accident does not differ from the narration above. The truck which broke down 
was overloaded with an immense quantity of flour. The morning was foggy, the 
rails were slippery. The men who signalled the mail-train to stop did not proceed 
far enough down the line to insure that object—only 500 yards at the most. The 
engine-driver declared that he did all he could to stop the train as soon as he saw 
the signal, but from the short distance in which he had to do this, and the wetness 
of the rails, he could not avoid a collision: after he had shut the steam off and put 
the break on, he could hear the wheels “jumping” along the rails,—they would 
not “bite.” It is supposed that one guard neglected to apply his break. ‘General 
Pasley proceeded to the scene of the accident, and inspected the damaged engine 
and carriages. On his return to town, he left the terminus without expressing 
any opinion as to the cause of the accident. 


An accident similar in its causes, though fortunately not so disastrous in its 


results, as that which lately occurred on the Midland Railway, happened on the 

‘Manchester and Birmingham line on Thursday morning. A train 

ter at half-past six o'clock; the morning was very foggy, and a signal-lamp was 

attached to the last carriage; in consequence of a hoar-frost the rails were so 

slippery that the engine made hardly any progress. To attain some degree of 
the fireman sanded the rails; and the engine-driver blew his whistle for 


assistance. The train was going rather faster, te whistle being still sounded, it | 


is said, when an engine which had been sent to render aid dashed into the train. 
Some of the carriages at the rear were unhooked by the shock, the engine of the 
train was detached, and every carriage was more or less injured; while the pas- 
Sengers were dreadfully shaken. No bones were broken, but the people in a third- 


class carriage near the end of the train were severely bruised. Lomas, the driver | 


of the assistant-engine, declared that he did not see the rear lamp till too late to 
prevent a collision: he had left the station twenty minutes after the departure of 
the train, and thought it was much further ahead; it had not advanced above 
two miles in twenty-five minutes. 


A deaf man who was labouring on the Scarborough Railway, near Kirkham | 


Station, has been killed by a train; his infirmity having prevented him from hear- 
ing its approach till too late. 

A man has been suffocated at Ardwick, a suburb of Manchester, by incautiously 
entering a brewer's vat to cleanse it. Some dregs and water had been left in the 
vessel, with which it was to be cleaned; the brewer descended, and began to stir 
up the liquid; the carbonic acid gas overpowered him, and he fell down: twenty 
minutes elapsed before he could be got out by means of a hook, and he was then 
quite dead. . 

A boy only nine years old has committed suicide, by throwing himself into 
4 river near Towcester; because his mother refused to allow him to attend Floore 
Feast, a holyday-making in the neighbourhood. 


IRELAND. 

At the meeting of the Repeal Association, on Monday, Mr. Smith 
O'Brien made his first appearance after a long absence; and his may be 
accounted the principal speech of the day. Great part of it was devoted 
to the subject of the potato crop; about which he spoke in terms of much 





despondency. He congratulated the meeting on the spirit already evinced | 


ughout the country to refuse “ charity” from England; called upon 
them, as they valued their national character, to meet the present crisis 
With energy and resolution; recommended the manufacture of potato 


eft Manches- | 





“ farina”; severely criticized the demeanour of the Lord-Lieutenant in 
receiving the Dublin deputation; and denounced Government for not having 
| the decency to call Parliament together, throw open the ports, and employ 
| the people on railways— 

He told them that they committed a sin against God and a crime against man if 
they did not convene Parliament before Christmas to consider the state of the 
| country. An Irish Parliament would apply the revenues of Ireland to the relief 
| of the Irish people, and would rather tax the property of Ireland than reduce 

them to accept eleemosynary aid from England. Let Government commence by 
| taxing the absentees, whom it was the duty of the State to make contribute to 





| the support of their countrymen. (Cheers, of course.) 

| He assailed the Colleges Bill; complaining of Government for withhold- 

| ing the selection of Galway, Cork, and Belfast, as the sites of the proposed 
Colleges; which he attributed to their desire, by opening an apparent com- 

| petition between various localities, to pledge as many persons as possible to 
their scheme. Here Mr. O'Brien, in spite of the adverse sentiments of Mr. 
John O'Connell, expressed an opinion in favour of mixed education. [This 
occasioned a reproachful “ Hear, hear!” from Mr. O'Connell senior, for 

| raising the question.] Adverting to the general subject, Mr. O'Brien ap- 
pealed to the monster-meetings as proving that the people of Ireland would 
never abandon Repeal, although the people of England said that it must 
be suppressed — 

There were two ways of doing so: one by obviating the evils of the Union, 
which he invited the English Parliament to attempt; the other, a step for which 
he and they were prepared—coercion, Already had the bloodhounds of the Eng- 
lish press been halloced on against the people of Ireland. As to that step, “ I 
tell them,” said Mr. O'Brien, “ that I dety them.” [/mmense applause, m the 
midst of which a loud voice cried—* France and America.” | 

Mr. O'Connell—* What was that? What were those words? (Energetically) 
I desire that that man may be put out.” [Cries of “ Turn him out!” during 
which the man was turned out.) Mr. O'Connell explained, that he had inter- 
rupted his friend, becanse he knew there were spies abroad. There had been 
people distributing handbills in the North part of Dublin inciting the people to 
assussiggte their landlords, which had been forwarded to the Castle by Mr. Atkins; 
but no attempt had yet been made by the Magistracy or Constabulary to arrest 

| the persons w ho had been circulating them. 

Mr. O'Brien proceeded. He warned England not to attempt to coerce the Irish 
i Although England seemed prosperous, he believed appearances were de- 
usive. There never was, he believed, a time in which England was in greater 

| danger, not so much from internal decay as from her political position. At that 

moment she had not one friend among the nations of the earth. (“ J/urrah!” 

“ Bravo, braro!” and other congratulatory exclamations.) Oy posite her shores 

| was her ancient rival, whose joy it would be to encounter her in arms. (Loud 
cheers.) That rival possessed a magnificent military establishment, 400,000 men 
backed by the 1,000,000 bayonets of her national militia. Were Louis — 
to die tomorrow, an aspiring prince could not better establish himself than by 
going to war with England. The maritime supremacy of England was gone, 
That fact he had witnessed at the sailing of the experimental squadron. The 

Queen of England was there—where a Queen of England ought to be—leadin, 
her fleet to sea. There was no wind, and for a time those enormous batteries di 

not move; whilst round and among them were flying steamers, large and small. 

France was not far inferior in steam power to England; and in event of war what 

was to prevent their having every town on the English coast? In such a time, 

what had England to fall back upon? He told her, the Irish people—those who 
had saved her before. Tell him not, then, of coercion; Ireland, he said, controlled 
the destinies of the British empire. 

Mr. John O'Connell made a controversial speech, combating Mr. O'Brien's 
approval of mixed education. He regretted the recent adhesion of Dr. Kir- 
| wan to the new Colleges; admitting the piety, eloquence, and learning of 

that divine; and he expressed strong disgust at the conduct of the Galway 
Vindicator, [the Repeal paper from which we quoted in our last Postscript, ] 
which shouted and hallooed over a paltry grant of money to be spent in 
the erection of a moral bagnio. He could not trust himself to speak on 
that subject. He regretted that his conduct had exposed him to censure; 
but he did not, could not, would not repent the act; and to the last moment 
of his life he would oppose the Infidel Colleges Bill. 

Mr. O'Brien explained, that he rather deprecated Mr. O'Connell's censure 
than bestowed his own, and regretted that he had been misunderstood. 

Mr. John O'Connell was about to reply; but Mr. O'Connell senior inter- 
posed, saying that Mr. John seemed to have put a needless construction on 
the other's remarks. At the same time, he declared that Mr. O'Brien’s 
speech would render him more popular than ever. Mr. O'Connell went on 
to discuss a variety of the standing topics; and then came round to the 
Colleges Bill and “the fall” of Dr, Kirwan— 

He could not trust himself on the subject of the Galway College. It was im- 
wossible to say one word derogatory to Dr. Kirwan, He was his bosom-friend. 
le could not have believed—and his heart was wrung with a bitter pang when he 

heard it—that Dr. Kirwan would have countenanced a scheme which had been 

unanimously condemned by the hierarchy. “God help the people of Ireland, but 

I trust the thought will not cross their minds that their clergy would be accessi- 

ble to bribery. Had any man told me that Dr, Kirwan would have taken a situa- 

tion under the Colleges ‘Act, I would have said I would as soon believe that a 

stream could return to its source.” 

The rent for the week was 3011. 


A correspondent of the Dublin Evening Mail makes this statement, pre- 
faced by the editor with some indignant sneers at the “ national” establish- 
| ment in question— 

“God (they say) helps those who help themselves, and we are all in the habit 
of finding fault with the English for distrusting us Irish. It is very natural that 
they should distrust us, when we proclaim to the world that we distrust each 
other. Now, there cannot be a stronger proof of distrust in the Irish, by the 
Irish, than that exhibited by a late notice from the Bank of Ireland, that they 
will discount English bills at four per cent and Jrish ones at five. This is the 
corporation which was chartered to foster and protect Irish trade; and from the 
foundation of the Bank to this hour it has been a nightmare upon its trade. They 
never did a useful thing for Irish interests hat they were not compelled to do by 
competition; and it is really too bad that they should still, while enjoying the be- 
nefits of their charter, cripple our trade by making a difference of one per ceut in 
favour of the Saxon; and that too at a time when they are about to charge five 
per cent for ninety-four-day bills to the Irish trader, which the Bank of England 
will cash for an English trader at three and a half.” : p 

[A bill is a promise: it seems that the Irish estimate an Irish promise 
at 25 per cent less than an English promise. What, by the by, would be 
the discount charged on Mr. O'Connell's six-months promissory note for 
Repeal? ] 

The Ballyshannon Herald says that a disease has made its appearance among 

| the cattle in that part of the country, of which several have already died. ; 
| Mallow has been visited by two floods; one from the Glen Stream’s having 


overtlowed its banks, and the second and more disastrous from the swollen state 
of the Blackwater. Much property was washed away. 
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Mr. Barton of Clonelly, who was wounded in the side by an assassin, is still in 
a very dangerous state. 

The steward of Mr. Costello, of Lanesborough, in Longford, has been fired 
at by two ruflians; fortunately, they missed their aim. 

Colour-Sergeant Caldwell, of the Sixty-fourth Regiment, has been wounded by 
Hilditch, a soldier of the same regiment, at Dublin. For the purpose of calling 
the roll, the Sergeant went to a room where Hilditch was lying on a bed; when 
the latter raised a gun which he had concealed under the counterpane, and shot 
Caldwell through the hips. The wounded man is going on favourably. 
supposed that the assassin had a pique against the Sergeant, suspecting that he 
had been punished by his means. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Municipal elections have taken place as usual in Scotland; but we 
have to complain, as in England, of returns so imperfect as in most cases 
to tell nothing. In fact, scarcely any interest has been felt—not enough to 
stimulate a clear account of the results. 








In the Edinburgh High Court of Justiciary, last week, three weavers were | 


tried for mobbing and rioting, assault, and wilful fire-raising, at Dunfermline, on 
the 13th August last. It may be recollected that on the night of the 13th a 
mob paraded the streets of Dunfermline, assaulted the Provost, smashed the win- 
dows of Messrs. Alexander’s warehouses; afterwards proceeded to Balmule, the 
country-residence of Mr. James Alexander, broke the windows, and set fire to 
akitchen. The origin of these outrages was some dispute about wages. Many 
witnesses were examined in support of the charge. ‘The Jury found two of the 
men, Coutts and Smith, guilty of mobbing and rioting: and the third, Gibson, of 
mobbing and rioting and assault. Gibson was sentenced to be transported for 
seven years; the others each to be imprisoned for twelve months. 

On Monday, sentence was passed on the two men convicted of culpable homi- 
cide in causing Mr. Cooley's death on the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway; Mr. 
Paton, the superintendent of locomotives, was ordered to be imprisoned in Glas- 
gow Gaol for twelve months, and M‘Nab, the engine-driver, for nine months. In 
passing sentence, the Lord Chief Justice Clerk spoke highly of Mr. Paton’s gene- 
ral character. 





Soreiqn and Colonial. 


It is | 


France.—The Dutchess of Aumale gave birth, on Monday, to a Prince. | 


The Moniteur of Tuesday published several Royal ordinances; of which 
the first, expressing regret at the ill health which prevented Marshal Soult 
from continuing to fulfil the duties of War Minister, decreed that he should 
relinquish that office and retain the Presidency of the Council. Other 
changes followed as a matter of course: a second ordinance appoints Lieu- 
tenant-General Moline de St. Yon Minister of War; a third appoints the 
Baron Martineau des Chenez Under-Secretary of State of the War De- 
partment; a fourth raises General Moline de St. Yon to the dignity of the 
peerage; a fifth appoints General Baron Gazan Director of the personnel 
and military operations of the Ministry of War, in place of General Moline 
de St. Yon, and Major-General Count De la Rue Director of the affairs of 
Algeria, in place of M. Vauchelle, who resigned. 

Of the new Minister of War the Morning Chronicle says— 

“ M. St. Yon will be remembered by many as the French Commissary who so 
Jong accompanied the British Legion at San Sebastian and elsewhere. He was 
then Captain and Colonel, and was considered the peculiar agent of Marshal Soult. 
In that memorable revolution which overthrew Espartero to put Narvaez in his 


place, and superseded the Constitutional Ministry of Calatrava by the influence | 


of Christina, the active agents—French they were, it is now past a doubt—were 
those rather of the French War-oftice than of the French Foreign-oftice. They 
were French military agents who tampered with the Spanish ofticers,and Marshal 
Soult knew far more of that intrigue than did M. Guizot.” 

A letter from ‘Toulon in the Aéforme mentions the intention to send, 
shortly, an expedition of 8,000 infantry with marine artillery to Madagas- 


ear; and in the spring, a naval division under the Prince De Joinville to | 


Morocco. 


The Constiiutionnel announces, that the Mandarin who was imme- 


mediately concerned with M. Lagréucée in the conclusion of the commer- | 


cial treaty between France and China, has been nominated a member of the 
Legion of Honour. 

ALGERIA.—According to recent accounts from Algiers, Abd-el-Kader has 
fulfilled his intention of carrying away several of the disaffected tribes 
from the territory of Algeria, and has established them in the Morocco 
territory; where, according to the French reports, they are preparing to 
make war in favourof Abd-el-Kader against the Emperor of Morocco. An- 
other report is, that five tribes of Morocco have revolted and joined the 
Emir. 

The Akhbar has a curious tale of General Lamoriciére’s Draconian seve- 
rity. 
200 French invalids who surrendered at discretion; but the General re- 
plied—* Keep the prisoners; do with them what you please: they had 
muskets, and 3,000 cartridges; they surrendered without fighting, and are 
therefore for ever struck off the list of Frenchmen.” 

The Semaphore of’ Marseilles has this strange and improbable statement— 

“We have been assured that a letter written by Abd-el-Kader, and forwarded 


If we may believe the journal, Abd-el-Kader offered to exchange the | 


to Paris by General Cavaignac, had struck terror into the heart of an august | 


rsonage, and sadly complicates the embarrassments of the situation. The Emir 


is said to have declared, that during the last ten years he had constantly held in | 


his hands the lives of the Princes and Generals who had fought in Africa; that he 
had under his orders 1,200 fanatics, ready to suffer martyrdom, who were most 
anxious to repeat the scene of Kleber, and purify themselves in the blood of the 
Christian Generals; that he had hitherto restrained the religious ardour of these 
sectaries of Mahomet, but that in future he should be euided by the attitude 
which France would assume towards him. It is added, that at the moment when 
this alarming notification reached Paris, the departure of the Duke of Montpensier 
had been agreed in council, but that the tears of the Queen caused it to be ad- 
journed.” 

Spars.—By advices from Madrid of the 8th instant, we learn that, on 
the evening of the 3d, an attempt at revolt was made in Valencia. The 
Girona Regiment was surprised, and its commander was wounded; pro- 
bably, though the official accounts do not mention the fact, part of the 
regiment itself mutinied. The revolt, however, was suppressed, and Cap- 
tain-General Roncali had declared martial law. 

The Mémorial Bordelais publishes a decree, dated the 28th October, 
which authorizes the Consuls of Spain in France to deliver passports to all 
officers, non-commissioned officers, and other adherents of Don Carlos, 
permitting them to return to their own country, on condition that they 
take the oath of fidelity to the monarchical institutions of that kingdom. 


SwWITZERLAND.—One Jacques Miiller, of Slechestein, has acknowledged 


| 
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that he assassinated M. Leu, a Catholic of Lucerne; and he said that he 
did so at the instigation of Dr. Pfyffer, a Member of the Grand Couneil, 
and others of the Liberal party. Dr. Pfyffer has been arrested, 
Liberals aver that Miiller is an infamous witness, and that the charge 
against Dr. Pfyffer is incredible. The Grand Council, however, is hostilg 
to him. 

On the Ist instant, the Jesuits were solemnly installed in the ancient 
convent of the Cordelliers at Lucerne; that being the place of residence 
given to them by the Government. 

BretGium.—King Leopold opened the two Chambers on Tuesday, is 
speech gives little information. It mentions that a treaty of commerce has 
been concluded with the United States; that, “by virtue of a recent ar. 
rangement, which will soon be finally sanctioned, Belgian commerce, g9 
far as China is concerned, will be placed on the footing of that of the most 
favoured nations”; that the corn harvest has on the whole been good; and 
that the measures adopted to mitigate the injury arising from failure of the 
potato crop have worked well. 

GermMany.—The new tariff of the Zollverein, assettled by the conference 
held at Carlsruhe, to replace the old one from and after the Ist of Janu 
next, was published on the sixth instant. We notice some of the principal 
changes effected by it. 

The finer articles of hard-ware, and articles made of metals connected with alg. 
baster, ivory, fine stones, imitation jewels, and the like, which have hitherto paid 
an entrance-duty of 17 florins 30 kreutzers the —— will now pay 47 florins 39 
kreutzers. [Sixty kreutzers make one florin: the florin is worth a little more 
than 2s.] Ribands of half silk, which now pay an entrance-duty of 96 florins 15 
kreutzers a quintal, will henceforth pay 192 florins 30 kreutzers; being the same ag 
that put upon silk goods in general. Important alterations are made in the duties 
on woollen goods and the finer tissues of a heavy kind. Tissues of pure wool, 
goods figured or embroidered, shawls, buttons, stuffs of gold, silver, and the like, 
are to pay 87 florins 30 kreutzers the quintal; other woollen goods, 52 floring 
30 kreutzers; carpets, 55 florins the quintal. There are many reduc tions,—sulphur, 
from 52 florins 30 kreutzers to & florins 45 kreutzers; raw caoutchoue and resins, 
from 52 florins 30 kreutzers to 17 florins 30 kreutzers. Some goods are newly 
exempted,—as flax, and wool manufactured from refuse. A very important con. 
cession has been made in the transit of merchandise through the South-western 
countries of the Zollverein; so that, for all those on the left bank of the Oder, the 
general transit-duties are reduced from 525 kreutzers to 35 kreutzers the quintal 
At the same time, all the special duties upon wool and cotton, and woollen and 
cotton and other tissues, are suppressed, 

A Berlin letter of the Ist says—* The new tariff of the German Customs Union 
makes no change in the duties in the different kinds of thread; but the Prussian 
Government states that the question of change is merely postponed.” 

#iscellaneous. 

We understand that a Privy Council will be held at Windsor Castle on 
Thursday next, the 20th instant; when a proclamation will be agreed upon 
for further proroguing Parliament from the 27th to an early day in Ja 
nuary, then to mee t for the despatch of business. —Standard. 

On St. Martin’s Day, (Wednesday,) a Privy Council was held in the 
Exchequer Chamber, the Judges attending; and the list of 
eligible to the office of Sheriff for the year was made out. 


gontlemen 


Clerks of subdivisions are now being calied upon for the date of their 
appointment. ‘This is supposed to be preparatory to a ballot for the 
Militia.—Globe. 

A London correspondent of the Dublin Eveniny Mail has “ every reason 
to believe that Government here are taking the most active measures to be 
prepared for the worst, in case the apprehensions entertained about the de- 
ficiency in one portion of the crops in Ireland, and the failure in another 
should unfortunately be realized "— 

“The Chancellor of the Exchequer takes a prominent part in the preliminary 
proceedings; and a Commission ee been actually appointed, to consist of prac- 
tical men, capable of carrying out the objects contemplated, under any cireum- 
stances, and well acquainted with the wants and resources of Ireland, her defi- 
ciencies and capabilities. * * * The object of this Commission will not be 
one of mere inquiry. * * * The duty of the Commissioners will be to act, 
not debate—and to act promptly. * * There will be no jobbing.” 

The Times states that the Honourable Edward Lucas, Under Secretary 
of State, has been appointed Chairman of the Commission. 

The Globe mentions a rumour that Government are about to spend 
3,000,000/. on works in Lreland. 


Meanwhile, the scientific Commissioners have made two more reports on 
the potato disease. In one they briefly state that very successful results have 
attended the immersion of diseased potatoes in bog-water, which appears 
to arrest the progress of the distemper. The other report, which seems to 
be the last of the present series,'is more comprehensive. We compress its 
principal points together— 

In its present form the disease is certainly of modern origin. The original 
cause does not appear to have been well-established; but it seems to be connected 
with the cold, cloudy, ungenial weather, which has this year characterized the 
North of Europe; to which region, with North America, the distemper appears to 
be limited. Potatoes planted early in the season, or in dry elevated districts, are 
more healthy than those planted later. Presuming these conclusions to be right, 
there will be no cause for alarm as to the crop of next year, except in the remote 
chance of an equally unfavourable season occurring. In providing seed for a future 
year, such potatoes as have resisted the tendency to decay during the winter 
may safely be used; though it would be better not to employ them unless it 
be necessary; and they should be rubbed with lime-dust. There are no satis- 
factory evidences in support of the prevalent opinion that the potato has arriv 
at a state of general debility, and that the crop will continue liable to disease like 
the present, until new varieties shall have been raised from true seed. Concur- 
rent testimony points out the Irish “ cup” variety as that which has suffered 
least from the attack. The replenishing of the diminished supply of potatoes by 
seeds formed in the flower is an operation only to be carried on successfully in & 
garden, and is unsuited to the small cultivator. The practice of autumn-planting 
is earnestly recommended, as offering additional advantages of security. The 
planting may be performed at any time before the end of January. The Commis- 
sioners promise hereafter further reports on the more abstrusely scientific branches 
of the subject. 


The reports from the Continent are more favourable than they have 
been. It is now said that France, Greece, and Italy, are safe from the 


appearance of the disease; and though the other countries of Europe have 
suffered more or less from the cold and wet of the late season, there appears 
to be no ground for apprehension of a positive dearth in any country 
of the Continent. 
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Among the suggestions of remedies, Father Mathew recommends the 
substitution of oats for potatoes— g 

« There are oats enough in Ireland to feed the whole population until the next 
harvest. If landlords allow their tenants to thrash their oats, postpone their ined 
or rent, and let distillation from grain be prohibited, all anxiety and fear lest there 
should be a famine will vanish, The distillers can manufacture rotten potatoes 
into brandy, and leave grain, the merciful gift of a good God, to be for the purpose 
designed by Divine Providence.” Oe 

Meetings for the purpose of petitioning Government to open the ports 
have been held; all over the country; and in the following places among 
others—St. Paul's Covent Garden, Gateshead, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, Sun- 
derland, Belfast, Glasgow, Hamilton (for the county of Lanark), Dundee, 
Hawick, and Leith. 


We have just received the following important letter from Dantzic, 4th 
November—* The Polish Government has prohibited the exportation of 

ye, spring corn, and pulse. The Warsaw papers state that a similar pro- 
hibition with regard to wheat is in contemplation.” — Glasgow Argus. 

The price of bread is reduced in Glasgow Id.; fine bread selling at $d., and 
household bread 8d. the four-pound loaf.—Glasgow Argus. 

The best household bread is now selling at Oxford, by those bakers who are 
satisfied with a little profit and a quick return, at 64d. the four-pound loaf. The 
regular price is 7d; but some of the more aristocratic customers pay their bakers 
Tid. for the same artic le— Morning Chronicle. 

The Gazette and its Supplements contain almost daily lists, each one 
very numerous, of railway projects for which bills will be introduced in 
Parliament next session. 

Tuesday's Gazette contained the following notice— 

“ Office of Ordnance, 7th November 1845. 


“Whereas John Bates [and sixty-three other persons here enumerated } being | 


persons hitherto employed in this department, have left the same, for the ee 
of assisting in the survey of projected railway lines and other works; and have in 
their possession appointments from the Board of Ordnance, enabling them, for the 
purpose of the Government surveys, to enter lands without being deemed trespass- 


ers: Notice is hereby given, that the above-named persons, having ceased to be em- | 


ployed by this department, such appointments have become cancelled; and any 
use being made of them, for the purpose of entering lands after this notice, sub- 
jects the offender to a pen alty of O01; and all persons to whom any such appoint- 
ments may be presented are authorized to detain them, and forward the same to 
Mr. R. Byham, Secretary to the Board of Ordnance, Pall Mall, London.” 


The proprietors of Southwark Bridge have sanctioned an agreement for 


the sale of the bridge to the North Kent Railway Company. 


The Railway plot thickens; and as the 30th November approaches, | 


payers of deposits look shyer. The Times says, in its commercial part— 
“We find the persuasion is becoming a very general one in the City, that by 
the end of the month a large proportion of the new railway projects will disap- 
pear, as they must then either assume a substantive form or be abandoned so far 
as any prosecution of them during the next session is concerned. This is the best 
thing, probably, that could happen to many of them, even to those which are re- 
spectably supported: the deposits will be returned, and the parties will take time 
to consider b°fore another movement is made. * * Of the mere bubble 
companies the doom is without doubt absolutely fixed for the 30th instant; and 
with them, if there be a few respectable men found among them, the day of 
reckoning will be an awful one. No possible harm can happen if the greater por 
tion of the new lines projected within the present year are allowed to stand over 
for another, since there was work enough cut out in the last session to employ all 
the capital that could with propriety be spent on such undertakings for at least 


two or three years to come. For the restoration of the money-market to a sound | 


and healthy condition this is the best result that could happen.” 

The circular of Messrs. Colemann and Stolterfoht of Liverpool contains 
a startling assertion— 

“ These speculations have been indulged in to an incredible extent among all 
classes, down to the most humble; and there is some reason to apprehend that 


the great home demand which existed for the consumption of produce as well as | 
of manufactures has been partly caused by the country shopkeepers extending | 


their orders to larger amounts than usual, in order to gain additional sums for 
their share-speculations. Thus we find the wholesale dealers unable to get their 
outstanding debts paid, and they limit their own purchases in consequence.” 

“A Commercial Traveller,” writing to the Times, illustrates this wide 
spread of railway speculation— 

“During a peregrination of one month, my receipts have been less than 
half their nal amount. Some of my clients put off the question of payment 
sine die; coolly stating that their engagements in railways prevented their meet 
ing the usual claims upon them. Some who have been in the habit of paying 
money are now taking credit, and others offer a settlement in the shape of an 
acceptance at three or four months. I need hardly say, that in many instances 


we have been obliged to request the interference of our friends Messrs. Dodson | 


and Fogg.” 

The Times has this week issued various cautions for the guidance of the 
uninitiated who may sutler from the panic— 

“ Before the great bubble burst, the greater premium any project bore the more 
eager purchasers were; and now, the lower they fall, and the greater the discount 
at which they are quoted, the more impatient are they to get rid of them, and 
almost to throw them away. The advice which a shrewd, intelligent broker at 
the Stock Exchange gives to his clients, is one which deserves to be disseminated 
generally, for the benefit of all concerned. He recommends them to look care- 
fully over the lists of provisional committee-men and directors who have brought 
out that particular company; and if only a few solid and respectable names are 
to be found among them, then to wait patiently, and, at all events, not to submit 
to any great sacrifice in selling. If the project gets through Parliament, all will 
be right: if it does not, the deposit must be made good, deducting only such an 
outlay tor preliminary expenses as will prove, under all the circumstances, to have 
been pertec tly justifiable, and which ought to be covered, or nearly so, if honestly 
managed, by the interest upon the deposits. This is good sound advice; and as 
the dealers in such commodities are always running into extremes one way or the 
other, is well worthy of their consideration. ‘There is the greater propriety in 
such a caution at the present moment, as it is pretty well known that many di- 
rectors of companies who have made large sums by selling their shares at high 

remiums, and who begin to feel the high responsibility into which they are 

rought by the late turn in railway affairs, have their secret agents on the watch 
to pick up the shares which the frightened speculators are eager to part with on 
any terms; and they thus hope that when the day of reckoning comes they will 
only have to account to themselves for the admin.str:tion of the joint funds, or, 
at all events, that there will be few holders out, may be paid at par if trou- 
blesome, with a very small sacrifice.” 

The head of the Passport Office at Ostend, says the Times, has announced 
that in future persons entering Belgium either by that route or by Antwerp 
will not be required to produce passports This remission is understood to 
have arisen from the difliculty of keeping up the old regulations, now that 








travelling by railway has come so much into use; and hence a further 
relaxation of it may be soon looked for. 
Last Tuesday, three tons of bullion were transmitted, in three covered 
vans accompanied by clerks, from the Bank of England, vid the Birming- 
ham Nailway, to the banking-houses in Manchester and Liverpool.—Globe. 





The quarterly return by the Registrar-General of Births, Marriages, and 
Deaths, contains the following comprehensive remarks on the “ State of 
the Public Health in the Past Quarter ”"— 

“The quarterly returns are obtained from 115 districts, subdivided into 576 
subdistricts: thirty-four districts are placed under the Metropolis, and the re- 
maining 81 districts comprise, with some agricultural districts, the principal 
towns and cities of England. ‘The population was 6,578,912 in 1841. 

| “ The public health during the past quarter ending September 30th was good 
for the deaths, notwithstanding the increase of the population, were only 36,008, 
or 1,870 less than the average of the corresponding quarters of five former years, 
(1840-14.) This favourable state of things was general, and was observed in 
the majority of the town-districts of the kingdom. The Southern coast has been 
unusually healthy through the summer; the deaths in Brighton, on an average 
262, were only 219; in the Isle of Wight, the deaths, on an average 183, were 
121; in the Portsea Island, (Portsmouth,) the deaths, on an average 299, were 
239; in Exeter, the deaths, on an average 200, were 160; in Plymouth, the 
deaths, on an average 224, were 191; in Penzance, the deaths, on an average 
292, were only 166 in the quarter ending September 30th 1845. 

“ The mortality has been below the average in every district round the South- 
eastern and Southern coast, from London to the Land's End; yet the average 
mortality itself is low thronghout that part of the country. In the last Report, 
(p. 4,) it will be seen that only 1.9 per cent or 1 in 52 of the inhabitants die 
| annually in the South-eastern and South-western divisions, while the annual mor 

tality of the whole kingdom is 1 in 45. 
| In Austria, including the Northern parts of Italy, the annual mortality is 1 
in 33; and the mortality throughout Italy is not less than in Austria. In the 
cities of Italy, the mortality, according to official documents, varies from 3 to 4 
per cent. In France, the annual mortality is 1 in 42. 

“ The mortality was above the average of the corre spondin * quarter in the fol- 
lowing districts: Northampton, Bedford, Yarmouth, Kidderminster, Leicester, 
Rochdale, Halifax, Bradford, Pontypool, Newtown, Holywell, and Anglesey. 

“ Leicester is an unhealthy district; the average mortality is high; the average 
number of deaths in the summer quarter is 325, and in the last quarter no less 
than 457 deaths were registered. The registrar of the East district remarks 
* Since that time, [ 1840,] vaccination seems to have been totally neglected ; hence 
the great increase of deaths for this and the preceding quarter. 1 have registered 
73 deaths from natural sinallpox, and only 4 persons that had been vaccinated s 
| and those only very doubtful. Measles has been very fatal; I have registered bt 

















deaths from that epidemic. 

“ The fat lity ot smallpox is mentioned by the Registrars of Yarmouth, North- 
ampton, Wolverhampton, Birmingham, Coventry, Basford, Liverpool, Bury, Pres- 
cott, and other districts, in their remarks. 

“ Metropolis—76 deaths from smallpox were registered in the quarter; the 
average is 130. In the week ending September 13th no death from smallpox 
was registered, Such an exemption has never before been observed since the new 
tables were published. Measles has been epidemic; 688 deaths have occurred 
from that disease. Hooping-cough has been prevalent. Of scarlatina, only 194 
persons, chiefly children, died; the average is 476, Only two deaths from priva- 
| tion were returned; the average of the quarter is 5. 

“ The weather presented this remarkable peculiarity, that the mean tempera- 
ture of every week of the thirteen was below the averag The mean tempera- 
ture of the quarter at Greenwich was 57° 1’; which is nearly 4° below the 
average of the season. The month of August was 5° below the temperature of 
the same month on an average of 25 years. Seven ine hes of rain fell at the Ob- 
| servatory. The results varied considerably in other parts of the country. 
| “ The temperature of summer last year (1844) was 2° below the average: bué 

the state of the crops, and particularly of the potato crop in 1845, and its possible 
effects on the public health, render a ¢ omparison of the whole meteorological phae- 
nomena of 1844 and 1845 important.” 








It is reported that the Earl of Lonsdale has resigned the office of Post- 
master-General, and that the Earl of St. Germains has accepted it. 

It is said that Mr. Charles Ross, one of the Special Commissioners of the 
Property and Income-tax, will have the Commissionership vacant by the 
death of Sir John Mortlock.—Globe. 
| We understand the Duke of Sutherland has resigned the Lord-Lieute- 
nancy of Shropshire, and that Lord Hill will be his Lordship’s suecessor im 
that important office. —G] he. 

The Queen, it is said, has bestowed a pension on Lady Shee, wife of Sir 
Martin, President of the Royal Academy. 

The Senatus Academicus of Edinburgh University have conferred upon 
Lord John Russell the degree of LL.D. 
| Sir Robert Peel has bestowed the Deanery of Westminster upon Dr” 

Buckland, the well-known Professor of Geology, and at present a Canon of 
Christchurch, Oxford. The Canonry will, in consequence of an arrange- 
ment under the Ecclesiastical Commission, devolve upon the Archdeacon of 
the diocese.—Stundard. 

Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg sustained a dangerous accident om 
Tuesday. He was hunting with a party who followed Sir John Cope’s 
fox-hounds in Windsor Great Park: soon after he had left Cumberland 
Lodge, his horse ran away; a bough struck the Prince on the head, slightly 
cutting the forehead, and throwing him from the saddle. He returned to 
Cumberland Lodge; but speedily recovered, and mounting another horse, 
again took the field. 

The Dowager Lady Holland is dangerously ill. Sir Henry Webster and 
Colonel Fox, her sons, arrived in town yesterday, summoned in great 
haste from Paris to attend their mother. 

The Bishop of Carlisle has been so ill that the worst fears for him were 
entertained; but he is now much better. 

Bad accounts of Lord Metealfe’s health again reach this country. They 
are precisely like those which we received many months ago, with this dif- 
ference, that at last even Ais fortitude has yielded to the slow but inevitable 
progress of the disease—eancer in the face—under which he sinks; and 
for the first time he had been unable to bear the pain and fatigue of re- 
moval to the Council-room. 

The mercantile world has lost one of its most eminent veterans, Mr. 
John Irving, M.P. for Antrim; who died on Monday, at Richmond Ter- 
race, in his seventy-ninth year. 

“ The death of Mr. Irving,” observes the commercial writer in the Times, “ is 
an event which belongs to the history of the commerce of London, and it hag 
formed today one of the principal topics on ‘Change. For honourable conduct, 

| strict fidelity to his engagements under the most adverse circumstances, and for a 
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kind disposition to those who have had their way to make in the world, he has 
had few equals in mercantile life. The importance of the house of which he has 
been so many years a partner is well known. Their transactions have extended 
to all parts of the world, though they have lain more particularly in the West 
Indies. Mr. Irving wasa stanch supporter of the Colonial interests, and took the 
lead in forming the Colonial Bank and Royal Steam-packet Companies. More 
than once he received the thanks of the inhabitants of Mauritius for his attention 
to their welfare. For nearly forty years he was a Member of the House of Com- 
mons; where he sat for the last two Parliaments as representative of the county 
of Antrim. In politics he was a steady and consistent Conservative. His loss is 
as much regretted by his private friends as it is by those who during a long 
course of years have had business to transact with him.” 

La France contained on Tuesday this enigmatical anncuncement— 

“ Yesterday, at ten o'clock in the morning, in all the churches of Paris, nu- 
merous of the faithful crowded round the altars to thank God and send up their 
ardent prayers. Religious faith and monarchical faith possess mysteries of con- 
solation and hope.” [The meaning of this is, that on Monday the sister of the 
Duce de Bordeaux was married at Fohsdorft.] 


The whole story of the elopement from Brighton, last week, is now pub- 
lic, and it ends in the expected denouement, the young lady's marriage. 
We can now narrate the incidents in their natural order. 

Lady Adela Villiers was seated in the drawingroom at East Lodge, with her 
father, the Earl of Jersey, on the Wednesday afternoon; and she left the room about 
five o'clock, ostensibly to dress for dinner. The story of an affectionate leave-taking 
on her part, in some of the earlier accounts, seems to have been a fabrication. 
Six o'clock came, and dinner; but Lady Adela did not appear. Anxious inquiries 
were made, and by slow degrees these fucts were elicited. The young lady wrote two 
letters, in the afternoon, for her mother and sister, and left them en her dressing- 
table. She rang the bell, and called for her dressing-case, presumed to have been 
the parcel which she was observed to carry. Her jewels she left on her bed. 
She dressed herself very plainly, and went out. The gardener opened the gate, 
and Lady Adela thanked him as she passed. She entered a fly, and proceeded to 
the Railway-station; where a tall gentleman assisted her to alight, and paid the 
fare. Next we learn, that a tall gentleman, holding a handkerchief to his face, 
obtained tickets for two in the Railway-oflice. While doing so, he coughed; and 
removing the handkerchief, disclosed a pair of light whiskers and a handsome 
moustache. As he left the counter, he was joined by a lady, closely veiled, who 
had stood apart; and they set off with the train for town. 

Meanwhile, the Countess had been summoned home, and stricter inquiries 
were made on Thursday morning; the head of the Police at Brighton being pre- 
sent! Lady Adela’s maid now confessed, that in her walks her young mistress 
had been met by a tall gentleman, of military aspect; but as he always conversed 
with the lady in French, the maid could not understand them. It was presumed 
that the couple had fled Northwards—to Gretna Green; and Captain Villiers, Lady 
Adela’s brother, set out in pursuit, from town. But it was now Thursday after- 
noon; and besides that loss of time his progress was delayed by untoward 
accidents. All the trains for Carlisle had left town except the mail, which does 
not leave London till nine at night. The Captain took first the four o'clock 
express-train to Wolverton, and thence ouselel by a third-class train to York. 
Here he endeavoured to obtain a special engine; but the locomotive power at this 
Station was at so low an ebb that none could be had for love or money, and he was 
compelled to undergo the annoyance of waiting for the mail of Friday morning. 

On reaching Gretna, he learned that on Thursday afternoon a marriage had 
been performed, between Captain Charles Parke Ibbetson and Lady Adela 
Corisanda Maria Villiers; and that the couple had repaired to Edinburgh. At 
this news, Captain Villiers returned to town. 

Captain Ibbetson is described as about ten years older that his bride—that is, 
about twenty-seven. He is the son of Mr. Henry Ibbetson, of Chester Terrace, 
Regent's Park—a member of the firm of Ibbetson and Son, proctors and notaries, 
in Great Knight Rider Street. Lady Adela’s husband holds a Captain's com- 
mission in the Eleventh (Prince Albert's) Hussars. 

It is understood that the young officer first met Lady Adela at Almack’s, last 
season. He had recently lodged with his mother at Lower Rock Gardens, a set of 
houses which command a view ef Kast Lodge; and he had been observed looking 
towards the Lodge with an opera-glass. 

A letter from the family to the Treree Guards elicited a very favourable report 
of the bridegroom's character; and it is said that he is generally esteemed in 
society. He is absent from his regiment on leave; but it is expected that he will 
join it on the 14th instant, in Ireland. 

Some of the papers, with a kind of bull, mention as a“ singular fact,” “that the 
maternal grandmother of Lady Adela Villiers also eloped with her husband, the 
late Earl of Westmoreland, in the spring of 1782. Mr. Child, the opulent banker, 
father of the lady, pursued the fugitives on that occasion, and was on the point of 
overtaking their carriage, when Lord Westmoreland, from the window of his 
post-chaise, shot one of Mr. Child’s leaders; and in the confusion arising from 
the fall of the horse, pushed on, and was married to the lady at Gretna before her 
father reached that place.” 


Charles Goddard, D.D., Sub-Dean of Lincoln Cathedral, has directed the of- 
ficers not to admit to the stalls or pews any person who has not “ the character of 
a gentleman.”—Morning Post. Pal men are equal in the sight of God, but not 
of Goddard !] 

We have often called attention to the inroads the sea is making on our coast, 
which in time threaten to prove very serious. We have heard of the probability 
of the whole Isle of Sheppy being swept away in a few cycles. Within the last 
month, two large portions of the field containing the old footway in the district of 
Studhill, at Swalecliffe, have fallen to the beach below. The old farm-house 
called Hampton Hill, it is generally known, has been entirely destroyed; and the 
sea is still niaking rapid advances at that point —Canterbury Journal. 

A magnificent comet has been discovered, nearly due North in the constella- 
tion Auriga, about two degrees Eastward or right-hand of the bright star Ca- 
pella, and apparently from five to eight degrees below the horizon. The best 
time to look for it will be from half-past eleven to half-past twelve. At ten 
o'clock it is a few degrees West of North, and at midnight is due North, having 
an altitude of about eight degrees. 

Sir Richard Vyvyan, M.P., has authorized the Times to state that the “ Ves- 
tiges of Creation,” the authorship of which has been attributed to so many 

ersons, Was not written by him. The further intimation that the honourable 
ronet is engaged in another work of a not dissimilar character we are still dis- 
posed to believe—Falmouth Packet. 

Dwarkanauth Tagore, the Indian banker, has commissioned Mr. Edward D. 
Lealy, a native of Cork, to paint the portrait of Father Mathew. 





BIRTHS 

On the 26th October, at St. Petersburg, the Lady of Andrew Buchanan, Fsq., Secre- 

tary to her Majesty's Legation at that Court, ofa daughter. 
py the 5th November, at Scarborough, the Lady of John Rhodes Hulme, Esq., M.D., 

of a son. 

On the 7th, at Diptford Rectory, near Totnes, the Lady of the Rev. William Cooper 
Johnson, of a daughter. 

On the 7th, at Cheltenham, the Lady of Major-General R. Tickell, C.B., Bengal 
Engineers, of a son. 

On the 9th, at Thetford House, Lincolnshire, the Wife of W. C. Denshire, Esq., of ason. 

On the 9th, at Morden Rectory, the Wife of the Rev. W. C. Raffies Flint, of a daughter, 








| 

On the 9th, at Hither Green, Lewisham, the Hon. Mrs. Spring Rice, of a daughter, 

On the 10th, at Purbrooke, Hants, the Lady of Lieutenant-Colonel E. Napier, of a son, 

On the 10th, the Lady of Captain Hathorn, R.N., ofa daughter. 

On the 1lth, at Walthamstow, Essex, Mrs. Albert Savory, of a daughter. 

On the Lith, at Bury, Hants, the Lady of Capt. C. R. Hobart, Madras Army, ofa son, 

Lately, in the village of Gloughjordan, Tipperary, the Wife of Darcy, a labourer, of 
four boys, three alive. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 7th June, at Adelaide, South Australia, James, second son of Lieutenant. 
Colonel Henderson, late of the Royal Engineers, to Annie, third daughter of ¢, B 
Newenham, Esq., Sheriff of the Province of South Australia. 

On the 4th November, at Binstead, Isle of Wight, Captain Vansittart, of the Cola. 
stream Guards, to Harriet, third daughter of the late John Fleming, Esq., of Stoneham 
Park, Hants. 

On the 6th, at Gretna Green, Captain C. P. Ibbetson, Eleventh Hussars, to Lady 
Adela Villiers. 

On the 6th, at St. Mary’s Clyst, John Henry, eldest son of John Henry Ley, Esq., of 
Trehill, Devon, to Henrietta, second daughter of Henry Porter, Esq., of Winslade 
House, in the same county. 

On the 8th, at Norton Cuckney, near Welbeck Abbey, the Rev. Henry Hopwood, 
M.A., Rector of Bothal, Northumberland, to Emily Cavendish, youngest daughter of 
the late Lord William Charles Augustus Cavendish Bentinck. 

On the 8th, at the British Embassy in Paris, William Frederick Baring, Esq., to 
Emily, eldest daughter of Sir Richard Jenkins, G.C.B. 

On the llth, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Vicesimus Knox, Esq., of Stratford 
Place, and Writtle House, Essex, to Lucy, third daughter of Ralph Bernal, Esq., MP., 
of Eaton Square. 

On the Ilth, at St. Pancras Church, Edward, youngest son of the late John West, 
Esq., of Park Village East, and of the island of Jamaica, to Hester, eldest daughter of 
John James, Esq., Secondary of London, of Brunswick Square. 

On the 12th, at Siddington, the Rev. G. F. Master, Rector of Stratton, second son of 
Colonel Master, of Knole Park, Gloucestershire, to Fanny, youngest daughter of the 
late Sir William Bolland, one of her Majesty’s Barons of the Exchequer. 

DEATHS, 

On the 4th November, at Barnpark, Teignmouth, Devon, Mary Wardlaw Egerton, 
Widow of Arthur Forbes, Esq., of Culloden, and of the late Joseph Egerton, Esq., and 
eldest daughter of the late Colonel Sir John Cumming, East India Service ; in her 75th 
year, 

On the 6th, at Reading, George Adams, Esq., M.D., formerly of Billericay, Essex ; 
in his 90th year. 

On the 7th, in Windsor Barracks, Captain the Hon. William Heury Leicester, of the 
First Regiment of Grenadier Guards; in his 32d year. 

On the 7th, in Lower Mount Street, Dublin, Letitia Cardin, sister of the late Sir J, 
Cravin Cardin, of Pricry, Templemore, county Tipperary. 

On the Sth, in Chapel Street, Grosvenor Square, the Right Hon. Lady Mary Coote. 

On the 8th, at Winchester, Eliza Anne, Wife of Lieutenant-Colonel Ilunt, Third 
West India Regiment. 

On the 8th, at Canterbury, Grace, Widow of the late Rear-Admiral Joshua Sydney 
Horton. 

On the %&h, Charles Bodham, M.D., Professor of Medicine in the University of 
Glasgow. 

On the 10th, in Richmond Terrace, John Irving, Esq., M.I’. for the County of Antrim ; 
in his 78th year. 

On the 10th, the Rev. Joseph Procter, D.D., Master of Catherine Hall, Cambridge ; 
in his 84th year. 

On the lith, at Harlow, Essex, Captain J. S. Foreman, R.N. ; in his 47th year. 

On the 13th, in Hans Place, John Backhouse, Esq., late Under-Secretary of State for 
Foreign Affairs. 


~ POSTSCRIPT. - 


There will, it seems probable, be no Order in Council; but it seems 
equally probable that Ministers are preparing to grapple with the subject 
of provisions for the country. Parliament, it is understood, will meet 
early in January—a month sooner than usual. And the document sub- 
joined shows how Ministers are engaged. The Dublin “ Mansionhouse 
Committee ” deputed their Chairman, Lord Cloncurry, to embody their views 
in a letter to Sir Robert Peel. He executed his task with a respectful 
arnestness, that redeems some unclerkly awkwardness of style. Sir Ro- 
bert’s reply, which cites the specific suggestions submitted to him by the 
Committee, is as follows— 





“ Whitehall, Nov. 10, 1845. 

“ My Lord,—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of the communica- 
tion of the 7th of November, which bears your Lordship’s signature, ary 
calling the attention of her Majesty’s Government to the calamity with whic 
Ireland is threatened by the failure, through disease, of the potato crop, and 
suggesting for the consideration of the Government the following measures :— 

“1, The opening of the ports of Ireland for all kinds of human food, free of 


duty. 

“9. The closing of the ports of Ireland against the exportation of oats, either 
ground or whole. 7 

“«3, That the consumption of oats by cavalry regiments in Ireland be dimi- 
nished as much as possibly can be with safety to the public service. 

“4, That the distillation from grain be suspended in Ireland; due precaution 
being taken to prevent illicit distillation. 

“* 5, That there be immediately raised money, by way of loan, to the extent of 
one million and a half at the least; and chargeable ‘upon Irish resources, such as 
the department of Woods and Forests, &c., and the amount of such loan be ap- 
plied in the first instance to the increasing the quantity and decreasing the price 
of food in Ireland. 

“<¢6. The forming of granaries in each of the Poor-law Unions and other 
localities throughout Ireland, so as to bring food within the reach of all its in- 
habitants. 

“*7, The setting the people to work without any delay, by urging on and 
assisting in the construction of railways, and also in the works of drainage, as 
recommended by the Government Commissioners, and other works of general or 
local utility.’ 

“ T give full credit to the assurance that in making this communication, your 
Lordship and those who are parties to it are influenced by no other motive than 
the desire to aid the Government in the eflorts which they are making to avert 
or mitigate the impending evil. 

“ | shall without delay submit this, as J have submitted all other representa- 
tions which have reached me on this painful subject to my colleagues in the ser- 
vice of her Majesty. 

“ Although considerations of public policy and of public duty prevent me from 
entering, in this acknowledgment of your Lordships communication, into a dis- 
cussion in respect to the advantage of the particular measures recommended for 
immediate adoption, yet I beg to assure your Lordship that the whole subject is 
occupying the unrematting attention of her Majesty's confidential advisers. 

“ | have the honour to be, my Lord, your most obedient servant, 

“ The Lord Cloncurry.” “ Ronert Peen.” 


The Irish Poor-law Commissioners have issued directions to the Boards 
of Guardians, empowering them to employ the labour in the several work- 
houses in extracting starch from such diseased potatoes as may be delivered 
to them for that purpose. 

The latest accounts report the continued spread of the disease, or at 
least the detection of it takes a widening spread. In Ulster and,Connaught 
most of the local journals keep silence on the subject—perhaps for fear of 
creating panic; for those provinces are not so fortunate as they were sup- 
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posed to be—Connaught especially was understood to be exempt from the | 
calamity. And the worst news, repeated in accounts from several places, 


is, that the peasantry make no exertions to arrest the progress of the disease, 
or to save the diseased potatoes for conversion to use. They resign them- 
selves to the evil, perhaps desperate, or probably hoping for help. 

Meanwhile, in some districts the people have taken upon themselves to 
attempt the extortion of help in a very ugly and mischievous manner; the 
ordinary spirit of outrage being aggravated by a new motive of law- 
lessness— ese $ 

« It having been rumoured,” says the Limerick Chronicle, “that five hundred 
labourers were to assemble in this city on Monday morning, for the purpose of 


compelling Mr. H. Owen to give them employment on the Waterford and Lime- | 


rick Railway, the circumstance was communicated to the authorities, who thought 
it advisable to callin one hundred of the Police from the districts on Sunday night, 
to aid, if necessary, the city force in keeping the peace. The withdrawal of the 


Constabulary from out-stations was seized upon with avidity by an agrarian band | 


of ruffians in the neighbourhood of Castleconnell and Barrington’s Bridge as the 
favourable opportunity to attack their industrious neighbours: and accordingly, an 


armed banditti, numbering from sixteen to eighteen men, (who divided themselves | 


into two parties, ) with their faces blackened, traversed the districts of Ahane, 
Barrington’s Bridge, Ballyvorra, Dromboy, Sallymount, and Woodroe; attacked a 
dozen farmers’ houses the same night in their route; possessed themselves of 
twenty stand of arms; and in every instance assaulted the inmates—some in a 
barbarous and wanton manner. On entering the different habitations, their cry 
was ‘ Heads down!’ which mandate having been obeyed, the murderous miscreants 
immediately proceeded to beat with guns and bludgeons whichever mem- 
ber of the family was to them most obnoxious. Mr. Christopher Bunton, 
of Ballyvarra, was severely beaten, and received several cuts on the head. 
Malachy Hogan, a steward, the same, for daring to pay rent.” The Chronicle 
recounts other outrages ng “by the midnight legislators, whose 
only object was to intimidate the well-disposed from paying any rent, owing 
to the supposed failure in the potato crop. This is apparent from the fact 
that for some days previous to the attack notices were posted in the above dis- 
tricts, threatening with death any tenant who should pay a halfpenny rent.” 


« On Sunday night about eight o'clock, a party, consisting of fourteen men, well | 


armed, went to the houses of Cornelius Conway and James Neal, tenants to Mr. 
John Brown, on the lands of Fahey, county of Clare, and beat them severely for 


having paid rent due last March. Information of the outrage having been given | 


to Mr. Brown shortly after, he went in pursuit of the party, with the Police sta- 
tioned at O'Brien's Bridge, but unfortunately without success. Mr. Brown is a 


good landlord, and his character as such is well known in the district: he gives | 


manure to his tenants every year, and informed them on the last oceasion that if 
there should be a scarcity of the potato crop next spring or summer, he would 
not fail to see to their wants.” 


Four hundred of the nobility, clergy, and gentry of the county and 
town of Galway, have signed the following public declaration— 


“We, the undersigned nobility, clergy, and gentry of the county and county of | 


the town of Galway, having received authentic information that her Majesty's 
y, : Jest) 


Government have determined, in carrying out the provisions of the act of the last | 


session of Parliament for establishing Provincial Colleges in Ireland, to erect a 
College in the town of Galway, hereby publicly declare our grateful acknowledg- 
ment to her Majesty's Government for having selected Galway as the site of one 
of the Colleges, and conferring on our distinguished and respected townsman the 
Very Reverend J. W. Kirwan, D.D. P.P., of Outerard, the Presidentship thereof.” 
Among the signatures, it is said, there are to be found the names of only 
one clergyman of the Established Church, and of only two Roman Catho- 
lic priests; but there are the names of Mr. P. M. Lynch, High Sheriff, 
Lord Wallscourt, Sir Valentine Blake, M.P., Mr. 'T. B. Martin, M.P., and a 
considerable number of Deputy-Lieutenants, Magistrates, and other gentle- 
men, without distinction of creed or party. Sir Valentine, we believe, is a 
hot Repealer. It becomes daily more apparent that O'Connell has made a 
mistake in opposing the Colleges Bill, and that the majority of the Roman 
Catholic clergy have equally blundered in backing him. And the Re- 
pealers know it; as witness this jeremiade, spiced with falsehoods, in one of 
their organs published at Waterford— 
“ Already has the foul machination of the enemy commenced operations. Cler- 
ymen and laymen welcome the insidious monster. A few nicknames given to 
ae knowledge are about to cheat the people into a resignation of their faith. 
A priest in the West, [Dr. Kirwan, ] not having been appointed by the Holy See to 
rule the Church of God, eagerly grasps at the gift of the British Government to 
rule a godless college. A man of science, fe ge Kane, } a conternner of his 
own Liberator, is appointed to another; and the hierarchy are divided. This is 
indeed a sad state of things. A law is pussed confessedly to divide (1) the Catholic 
Church and to conquer Ireland, and passed by men who planned a massacre [ !) of 
the Irish people, and imprisoned as a felon the emancipator of Heaven's Church 


in Ireland, England, Scotland, and the British Colonies, and the man who made | 


that church respected all over the world. This is indeed a sad state of things. 
For what is a people who are not able to keep their self-respect? What is a na- 
tion that knows not the dishonour of ingratitude, and the crime of truckling to 
an enemy? Genius of Erin! weep now in reality. ‘The life of thy children is not 
taken—they are not banished to caverns and to mountains—a price is not set on 
the head of the priest or a schoolmaster—your land is not stricken down by the 
sword; but, alas! your children are ungrateful—your Church is almost disho- 
noured—your enemy is smiled upen as a giver of beauty and of intellect, whilst 
he but passes the bitter and venomous chalice to your unhappy country. Now, 
indeed, your story may blot the leaves of the pages of history! No wonder that 
famine threatens the land—no wonder, indeed, that such things are come to pass 
as are passing before us.” 


Last night’s Gazette contains the formal announcement of some appoint- 
ments already known,—those of Mr. Edward Turner Boyd ‘Twisleton to be 
the Fourth Poor-law Commissioner; ard of the Reverend Samuel Wilber- 
force, D.D., now Dean of Westminster, to be Bishop of Oxford. 





Since our paper (in a subsequent page) on the Bar and Newspaper con- 
troversy was in type, the following report ha ap peared in the Law Times, 
which had hitherto strongly sided with the bar— 


“ We have learned from an authentic source, although we have as yet received 


no official intimation of the fact, that a meeting of all or the greater portion of 
her M ajesty’s counsel was held on Wednesday evening, at the residence of the 
Attorney-General, to take into consideration the subject-matter of this contro- 
versy, with a view to an expression of an opinion as to the propricty or otherwise 
of circuit and other reporting by members of the bar, with a view to a settlement 
of the dispute one way or the other. 

“We are not permitted to state the particulars of the discussion that there 
took place, nor the names of the parties and the sentiments they expressed; 
although some of them, as reported to us, sound passing strange after the lan- 
guage that had fallen from the same lips elsewhere. We can at present an- 
nounce only the result, which was a decided expression of opinion, that there 
+ lang objection to the practice of circuit and other reporting by members of 

ar. 

“ Although this was only the expression of an opinion, and is not submitted as 


a regulation, still, proceeding from such an authority, it cannot but be deemed de 

cisive of the question that has been so hotly debated. The press has thus again 
| proved its omnipotence, and achieved another triumph. There cannot be a doubt, 

when all the cireumstances are considered, and previous speeches and votes re. 
—— that to & many re adopted in suppressing the names even of 
her Mayes y 8 counsel, as we as of lesser men, i . 4 $ ews 

-_ her oA for this victory.” en, in their reports, the newspapers 





“We are enabled,” says the Church and State Gazette “confidently to state 
that another student of Christ Church, the Reverend Mr. Coffin, M.A., Vicar of 
St. Mary Magdalene, has resigned his preferments at Oxford, preparatory, it is 
said, to following his curate, Mr. Collyns, to Rome.” The Gazette Ss contains a 
letter from Mr. Edward G. Browne, late Curate of Bawdsey, in Suffolk, announ- 
cing that he has “obtained admission into the [Roman ] Catholic Church.” In this 
| letter Mr. Browne, speaking of the English clergy, says—“ / use the term ‘clergy 

out of courtesy to those laymen in England who are labouring under a delusion in 
imagining themselves to be in holy orders.” And in a postscript he says— 
“ Will you please to insert this letter as the production of Mr. (not the Reverend) 
Edward G. Browne.” 





The Empress of Russia has suffered an alarming accession of illness; but letters 
from Naples of the Ist instant say that she was better again. 

_ The Duke de Saulx-Tavannes, a Peer of France, committed suicide, by hanging 
himself on Wednesday. He was said to have lost largely in railroad speculations. 





Some anxiety is felt about the Great Britain steam-ship, which ought to have 

| sailed from New York on the 25th of October, and has not yet arrived at Liver- 

m7 The Hibernia mail-steamer, which was to leave Boston on the Ist instant, 
aad not arrived at Liverpool when the express departed yesterday. 

A gentleman called lately at a railway- ofiice for information respecting the posi- 
tion of the company’s affairs. He was informed that the managing directors, who 
were to take upwards of 200 shares each, had not vet paid their deposits, and 
that 100 provisional committee-men, who were entitled to 100 shares, were in the 
Same position.— 7 imes. 

At Marlborough Street Police-office, yesterday, Mr. Edward Powell, son of the 
Clerk to the Mint Solicitor, was charged with attempting to pass a bad sovereign. 
Although very young, Mr. Powell has managed the minor prosecutions at the 
| Police-oftices for uttering forged money; and the sovereign, with some others, pro- 
bably came into his possession officially. He visited Ellen Johnson, a girl whose 
business is ostensibly that of a dressmaker; and on taking leave he offered her a 
sovereign; which she refused as a bad one. He then offered her the choice of three 
or four others; but they were all bad, and she gave him into custody. The excuse 
was, that he had made a change of clothes before he went out, and had forgotten 
to transfer his genuine coin to the pockets of the trousers that he wore. The 
Magistrates considered that the nied offer of bad money justified a suspicion of 
something more than mistake; and the young man was committed for trial. 


Guildhall, with the festive decorations of the 9th, is to be used this year, not 
for a “ Polish ball,” but for a ball and concert in aid of the Ward Schools of London 
City; seminaries of approved utility. The ball and concert will take place on 
Wednesday next, the 19th instant. The project receives the highest patronage; 
and Lord Dudley Stuart, ever forward in the work of beneficence, is added to the 
Civie Committee; exerting himself as heartily for the humbler schools as he has 
done for the scattered nation of Poles. 

MONEY MARKET, 
Srock Excnancr, Famay Arrernoon. 

The English Funds have experienced considerable fluctuation; frequently rising 
| and falling 4 or 3 per cent in the course of one day. The general result of the 

week's operations has been to establish an advance of nearly § per cent in the 
closing prices of today as compared with those of Saturday. The sales have ge- 
nerally = of a speculative character, while the purchases have been real. Two 
or three afternoons, the market, which had been very firm during the earlier part 
of the day, has given way under the effect produced by extensive sales made by 
parties connected with the French expresses. The depression occasioned by these 
sales has generally continued during the day; to be counteracted by the operations 
of the next morning, when the continued investments of the public have given a 
better tone to the market and caused an improvement. The character of the 
business in the English Funds has undergone a complete change: instead of the 
transactions both of sale and purchase being large and unfrequent, a very great 
quantity of business now occurs for money; the public availing themselves of the 
present low prices to invest. The individual transactions are not extensive, but 
the quantity of Stock absorbed in this way has been of sufficient importance to 
support the market against the extensive speculative sales that have occurred. 

It would also appear that the mania for speculation has considerably abated; and 
| that much capital, which before the recent depression in shares would have been 

devoted to Railways, is now secking the safer course of investment in the Public 
Funds. A decided change has taken place in the value of money. The late 
crisis has materially shaken the credit of many commercial houses, who, from their 
successful connexion with railway enterprises, were during the fever of specula- 
tion in first-rate credit and had an almost unlimited command of cash. The fall in 
Shares has operated very prejudicially to these parties: not only does their credit 
suffer, but their means are cramped, from the utter impossibility of realizing money 
to any large extent upon any of the new schemes. With the utter annihilation of 
almost all the new aa and nearly total cessation of speculation in them, a 
much sounder system of business appears to have arisen in the Stock Exchange; 
and money, which was formerly in great demand at most extraordinary rates of in- 
terest, is now quite abundant there. 

The Shares of the various Joint-stock Banks are all lower; chiefly in conse- 
quence of the depression of Shares generally, but also from a_ belief that is now 
becoming pretty general, that many of these establishments, especially the pro- 
vineial ones, have made large advances upon Railway Shares. 

The Foreign Funds have not been materially affected. The improvement we 
noticed in our last report as having occurred in Spanish Active has continued; 
and this stock has reached 294, the Three per Cents at the same time being 384. 
For some time the difference between these two Stocks was about 12 per cent, 
the Three per Cents generaliy being about so much higher than the Active Stock: 
it is now only about 9 per cent; it will therefore be seen that the Active have 
recently improved about 3 per cent more than the Three per Cents. — 

The Railway Shares are without any important change. Some of the older and 
better lines appear to be sought as investments; and the prices of them, though 
fluctuating, have been well supported, and in some instances advanced. Scrip 
| Shares, except in a very few instances, are nearly as unsaleable as ever, and pro- 
jectors seem to give up the concoction of new projects. pa 

The Foreign Shares are without any material change. The settlement of the 
long-pending account in those of the Constituted North of France is progres- 
| sing; and under its operation, the price, which has been as high as 144, and was 











recently between 11 and 12, has fallen to 94 and 94 premium. The “ conces- 
sion” of all the French lines for which bills were obtained in the last session will 
| take place before the next meeting of the Chamber of Deputies, which is fixed for 
| the 27th December. Several amalgamations will doubtless be effected among the 
| competing companies before that period arrives; and some speculation may be 
| expected to occur in the Shares: but no symptoms of a revival of that spirit as 


u sar, and the markets are almost in a state of torpor. 
idiletbatiil ‘ Saturpay, TWELVE o’CLOcK. 


| Very little business has occurred this morning in either the English or Foreign 
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Stocks. The English Funds are rather firmer and the Foreign without any change. 
The transactions in Railway Shares have as - been confined to the following, and 
there is nothing in them calling for particular remark. Cambridge and Lincoln, 
ahi Eastern Counties, 20}; Great North of England (new), 49}; Birmingham, 
218; Do. 4 shares, 214; Brighton, 614 60}; Croydon, 219; York, 4g; Manchester 
and Birmingham, 75; Midland, 143 5; Do. new, 224; South-eastern and Dovr, 
36; Do. new, 4; Boulogne and Amiens, 9} 4; Constituted North of France ,14}; 
Paris and Strasburg (Companie de l'Est), 24. 






3 per Cent Consols .... + 9632 Columbian ex Venezuela... 16 17 
Ditto for Account......++++ 96 if Danish 3 per Cents «-+++++- 86 7 

3 per Cent Reduced.......- 95} ; Dutch 2} per Cents...-+++- 594 604 
3} per Cents .....-6.e eee 971 3 | Ditto 4 per Cents ..-+++++- 934 4} 
Long Annuities «...+++++++ 10 7-16 3 Mexican 5 per Cents..-+-++ 30 1 
Bank Stock......-+0++++++ 203 | Ditto Deferred .....+++++++ 16 17 
Exchequer Bill -prem, 24 26 | Portuguese New 5 p. Cts. 1841 55 7 
India Stock. . oe esos 262 Ditto 4 per Cents 1845..... 55 7 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ...--. 813 Russian 5 per Cents «-..+++ 110 112 
Belgian 4} per Cents..-++++ 95 7 } Spanish (Active) 5 perCents 28% 9 
Chilian 6 per Cents..++-+++ 97 99 | Ditto 3 Cents 1842...+-++++ 38 3 





THE FRENCH PLAYS. 
“ How lively and natural the French actors are! they look like real 
people!” was the naive remark of a young playgoer, who made a first ac 
quaintance with the French Plays in our company the other evening. So 
obvious a characteristic of these performances would not, perhaps, have 


been noticed as a remarkable excellence by our companion had this | 


been his first visit to any theatre; it would have seemed only proper and 
matter-of-course; but, having graduated at the English theatres, he was 
most struck with those qualities that were new to him on the stage. The 
aim of the French comedians is to look and act “like real people”: it is the 
triumph of their art when they succeed. But our English performers seem 
bent on making a “ sensation,” whether the character or situation admits 
of it or not; and are uneasy if they do not. The scene—the drama—is 
nothing to them except in so far as it affords them an opportunity of ex- 
hibiting themselves, and attracting notice by preposterous dressing, gri- 
maces, or some other absurdity that is “ from the purpose of playing,” and 
which, “ though it may make the unskilful laugh, cannot but make the 
judicious grieve”: whereas the French regard the representation of the 
drama as a whole, and their respect for their art restrains the tendency to 
individual,display within proper bounds. They are content to contribute 
their share to the effect of the performance; but our English actors think 
only of the individual impression each by himself can produce. The po- 
pular favourites, who expect “a reception,” tacitly introduce themselves 
on their first entrance, and pause for the plaudits that they expect to fol- 








low the delivery of a speech or their exit from the stage. They think only | 


of making “ hits” or “ points,” as they are called; and in attempting this, 
they not only disfigure the action but mar the dialogue, by hammering 
every significant word into one’s ears as though they were declaiming to a 
deaf audience. French players, on the contrary, come on and go off the 
stage, and say and do the things set down for them, leaving the spectators 
to perceive and appreciate the meaning and eflect of the acting. 

This is particularly remarkable when a piece is played by the French 
comedians that has been brought out on the English stage; as is the case 
with Le Capitaine Roquefinette, a version of which was played at the 
Adelphi lately, under the title of The Soldier of Fortune. Lafont person- 
ates the hero who was made an Irishman of and performed by Hudson; 
Cartigny plays a ridiculous courtier, a part confided to Cullenford or 
Lambert; and what in the English version was a vulgar, witless caricature, 
proves to be a sprightly and amusing satire on court favour. Lafont 
as the lucky “soldier of fortune” is just such a gallant, gay, reckless 
adventurer, whose easy confidence and handsome person are passports to 
fortune: his levity does not degenerate into coarseness, nor his dashing air 
into a swagger, but the free and daring manner of the old campaigner is 
carried off by a jovial vivacity. Cartigny, as the jealous old husband 
of a young and handsome wife, hits the true point of the character, by 
appearing a shrewd man of the world, who becomes ridiculous only by the 
force of situation. Most actors of absurd characters—especially English 
buffoons—make them so foolish and idiotic that they become monstrosities 
and lose all verisimilitude; for there is never so utter a fool in real life but 
who has some kind of sense. Were Cartigny to play Polonius, he would 
not make the politic councillor of the King a mere driveller, as our players 
do. 
In a pleasant little vaudeville, called Deux Filles & Marier, M. Car- 
tigny played a rich old bachelor, who is coaxed into marrying a girl 
extempore, by her younger sister, whose marriage cannot take place before 
that of the elder. Yet he did not make the yielding man an imbecile, 
but represented him as a slow-witted goodnatured creature of one idea, 
who had not tact and self-possession to escape from the toils that the wit 
and will of woman wound round him. 
just the sort of girl to eusnare such a man: seemingly ingenuous and art- 
less, her wiles wore so captivating and innocent an aspect that she fasci- 
nated him by the very frankness with which she avowed her purpose: 
it appeared quite probable for all its improbability; because there was 
character and consistency. 
in this part: her sprightliness is so arch and gentle that it wins the heart. 
Mademoiselle Martelleur, a lady of commanding figure, and with distinct 
enunciation to aid her cleverness, is a great acquisition to the company: 
Mademoiselle Anna Grave and M. Berou are also acceptable additions; 
and M. Narcisse is as eflicient in the bourgeoisie as in the rustics and 
valets. 





JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 

M. Jutiien has again converted Covent Garden Theatre into a huge 
concert-room; and his “ music for the million” attracts, as usual, hosts of 
hearers. ‘The stage part of the house has been newly decorated, in a style 
the chasteness and brillianey of which are at variance with the dingy 
appearance of the audience part. 
canopies surmounting counters for refreshments—statues of saints and 
goddesses, encircled with plants and backed by trophies of gauze flags in 
rose-pink and a complete cherub orchestra in plaster are the ornaments of 
the promenade. The banners, it may be supposed, typify the warlike cha- 
racter of two new sets of quadrilles—* The British Navy” and “ The 
British Army”—that are to be the novel features of the “little month” 
during which Jullien’s baton will flourish this season at Covent Garden. 
The orchestra is strong in talent and loud in sound; and Herr Koenig's 
cornet expresses in prolonged blasts the pathetic strains of popular melodies 
by Jullien’s other self, M. Roch-Albert. 


Mademoiselle St. Mare, too, was | 


Mademoiselle St. Mare was highly successful | 


White and gold hangings, with crimson | 


TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE MAN COME. 


WE understand that the Queen has “ sent for” Sir Robert Pee}’s 
successor. Even those who are most anxious to reintroduce theip 
friends the Whigs own some fear lest a change of Ministry at 
this juncture should have disastrous influences; but we belieye 
that they may be reassured, for the selection is of such a kind ag 
at once to obviate all anxiety. It will be remembered that Siy 
Robert has hinted at an intention of not going into Opposition 
when he leaves office, in the ordinary way: we are persuaded 
that he will find it impossible to — the new Minister. 

The gentleman who is selected is of course a Commoner, go 
that he will lead the House of Commons; but he is of stock 
sufficiently illustrious to command the respect of those who 
deem that the affairs of this monarchical republic cannot be ad. 
ministered except by persons of “birth” or “ blood.” He has 
had a long political experience, but is still in the prime of life; 
uniting the greatest amount of mental and physical energy: we 
almost believe that he could either talk down or sit out the whole 
House of Commons. We do not exaggerate in saying that he has 
the honest and enlarged views of the present Earl Grey, with the 
vigour requisite to give them substance ; the humanity and gene- 
| rous feeling of Lord Morpeth, with the combative energy and 
obstinate courage that distinguish the outset of Lord John Rus- 
sell’s enterprises; the extensive political knowledge of Lord Pal- 
merston, with an earnest desire not merely for his own profes- 
sional advancement as an official, but for the welfare of this 
country and of its fellow naticns; the historical lore of Mr, 
Macaulay, the historical philosophy of M. Guizot, with the 
official aptitude of Sir James Graham ; the popular principles— 
we might almost say of Mr. Roebuck, with the temper of Mr, 
Charles Buller, and the reverence for all that is venerable of Lord 
John Manners; the tinancial knowledge and skill of Pitt, with 
the newest lights of Mr. Cobden; the philanthropy of Lord 
Ashley, the urbanity of Lord St. Germains, with the practical 
shrewdness and strict business habits of Wellington. To all these 
qualities of statesmanship the new Minister will be recognized 
| by the House as adding all the present Premier’s power ot com- 
| manding attention and compelling others to join in executing his 
| purpose. 

There is no doubt that the head Minister will be supported in 
his Cabinet by the most sincere and able men in the country; out 
of doors by all honest and patriotic politicians. We are confident 
that we shall be justified in giving to the future Minister such 
hearty support as will show that no “ political idolatry ” binds 
| us to other men less able than he is to serve the country. We 
shall hail his accession to office as the greatest boon ever bestowed 
on the nation by the prerogative of the Crown, 

We are authorized to indicate the policy which will be adopted. 
| The Corn-laws will be settled at once, with the concurrence of 
all interests. A series of measures equally simple and effective 
will both tranquillize Ireland and prepare for a genuine con- 
summation of the Union. Now indeed that ungovernable coun- 
| try will for the first time be governed,—not trampled on, as by 
the old Tories; not cajoled, as by the Whigs; not held in the sus- 
pense of baffled action, as by Sir Robert Peel: the Orangemen 
will be governed with a master hand as strong as the Repealers 
can wish; the Repealers, with one that will satisfy the party 
“ Protestants,” no longer uniting in “ self-defence.” We believe 
| that, with a generous consideration of Mr. O’Connell’s past ser- 
vices, and of the embarrassment which tranquillity in Ireland 
must entail upon him, he will be provided for. The feelings of 
the Irish people will be gratified by that deference to their 
predilections, athe strange; and at the same time their 
slender resources will be relieved from the hardest of all 
taxes—that which remains to be paid when the others have 
emptied the pocket. Of course, as no distinct pledge to this 
effect can be given, Mr. O’Connell will at first oppose the new 
Ministry with some fresh inventions to make the people be- 
lieve in nothing but Repeal: the readiness, however, with which 
| subordinate Repealers accept advantages under the denounced 
| Colleges Bill, when those advantages assume a specific shape, 

gives hope that the Liberator’s opposition to a really tranquil- 
| lizing project will not be very obstinate. The Poor-law will 
be remodelled, so as really to “relieve” the industrious poor, 
without fostering pauperism. The Tariff, after Sir Robert 
| Peel’s example, will be visited, only more boldly, with the pru- 
ning-knife. A plan of Education for the people, full, simple, and 
| comprehensive, will be introduced, with universal approbation. 
| We shall have Medical reform—Colonial reform. In short, all 
| the desirable measures in which Lord John Russell failed, in 
| which Sir Robert Peel has been thwarted, and which both have 
neglected, will be introduced in a mature and perfect state, and 
carried. 

Such is the policy contemplated by the new Premier. Its suc- 
| cess would be guaranteed were we able to mention the states- 
| man’s name; but that, for the present, we are obliged to leave to 

the facile conjecture of our readers. 











| 
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NATIONAL DEFENCE. 
| Peace holds the civilized world; on the borders only, in bar- 
barous or savage regions, is peace interrupted. Yet men talk 
and act as if war were imminent. France and England, conser- 
vators of the peace in Europe, keep on measuring their swords 
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from time to time, each to see that the other do not have an ad- 
vantage if there should be war. A French paper, understood to 
be published under the sanction of the Prince De Joinville and 
to represent his views, has a long comparative account of the two 
navies; whence the writer deduces the general conclusions, that 
the English excel the French in the construction of the smaller 
vessels of war, though not in frigates or ships-of-the-line ; that 
they also excel in the number of the larger ships; and that on 
the whole the strength of the French navy is about one-third that | 
of the English navy. The writer calculates that France could at | 
short notice send to sea 17 ships (7 three-deckers) and 23 frigates, 
to oppese 43 English ships (12 three-deckers) and 21 frigates ; 
the French having farther in reserve 25 ships ard 17 frigates; | 
the English, 22 ships (7 three-deckers) and 11 frigates. In the 
class of three-deckers, the French would oppose 74 or 80 guns to 
120. Hence the writer would have France bestir herself in 
strengthening the larger class of her navy. This view indi- 
cates some change of counsel since the Prince De Joinville de- 
manded an efficient steam-marine as the way to steal upon Eng- 
land in the night; but no change in the animus which keeps 
watch upon French means to do England an injury on opportu- 
nity. There are in fact two classes in France against whom we, 
and the French nation also, have to guard,—those who are in- 
flated with some of the higher notions of military “ glory,” and 
would gladly convert the world into one theatre of war in order 
to the display of national or personal prowess ; and those possess- | 
ing a meaner spirit of nationality, which consists in hating other 
countries, and would be content merely todo England a mischief. 
Although war is for the present at a discount in France, both 
those classes keep the embers alive for times more favourable to 
their passions. 

And truly, our coasts, as everybody has seen for many a year, 
are defenceless enough. Once they were defended by our wooden 
walls—our navy; but that was when no nation could contend 
with us at sea: now France has her floating forts and running 
bridges. The Channel has come to be merely a great river, and 
it can no longer rest for defence on a moveable force going up 
and down: its bank must be fortified. The Government, urged 
by the general sense of our exposure to unforeseen malevolence, 
has just /equn to take steps for putting our coasts in that state 
that they ought always to exhibit; and the French are displeased ! 
“ Some displeasure,” says the Times, “ was expressed in Paris at 
the orders given by the English Government for defensive works | 
on the coast: the labours on the fortifications of Cherbourg are 
unceasing ; while, by means of floating breakwaters and other 
works, Havre and nearly every other port of France is to be 
strengthened.” This is a monstrous exaction—that we should 
manifest our friendship for France by remaining inert even while 
she collects arms and holds the sword suspended in air! It is | 
due to the peaceable and judicious part of the French nation that 
we should be prepared to check the unpeaceable. A war would 
be nearly as bad for France as for England, even at the outset; 
but while the exposed condition of our coasts seems to invite 
aggression and insure victory to the aggressors, the peaceable 
and judicious will not always be able to keep “ la gloire ” under 
control. 

Especially it behoves us to be upon our guard while we have 
domestic traitors—the unrepudiated leaders of the Irish, who 
boast that they have at our rear seven millions of constructive 
allies for any enemy that we may have abroad—a multitude 
Within our lines fermenting with the leaven of treason. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the most peaceable among us talk of 
strengthening our position—that our light reading is invaded by | 
papers on “‘ the defensible state of the country,” and that Go- 
vernment respond with a modicum of tardy preparation. If we 
are to trust the words of hatred flung at us East and West, our 
coast should be made a rampart, our people an army. 

Our people an army! Ay; for no lifeless works can keep out 
hordes of eager spoilers, and it is the presence alone of a brave 
people—strong and skilled as well as brave—that can vindicate 
our soil against violation. We remember, alas! that the habits 
of the English people are not what they once were. The spirit 
of money-getting od toiled the strength out of our townsfolk : 
archery once borrowed its terms from the weaver’s craft as well 
as from the field, because the weaver was familiar with the na- 
tional weapon, was one of the band that handled it, and named 
the missile after the cloth-yard of his own trade. What knows 
he now of the bow’s substitute, the musket or rifle—pent up for all 
his waking time in a factory? Even among our rustics, poverty 
and ceaseless “industry ” have cramped the faculties, and the 
“better observance of the Sabbath” has forbidden manly sports 
in the only remaining time of leisure. We allude to the effect 
with recret, though with no desire to reproach tlie conscientious 
whose exhortations have been attended by a deplorable and unin- 
tended incident. We may call to mind that while the Sunday 
was still a holyday, England was not less virtuous than she is 
how, not less’ Christian, not even less Protestant—for she had 
pentes before the sway of the Puritans began. Statistics have 
een laboured to show that the condition of the poor has not 
deteriorated in modern times. Perhaps not— statistically. But 
the poverty of a young country, with its wild lands—the pre- 
carious existence of a ruder people, now full now starving, half 
lawless—is a very different thing from the level low wages and 
short commons of an enclosed country with its workhouse. Our 
good taste has even put down prizefighting—the odious, corrupt | 
remnant of manly sports; and we have given nothing instead. | 


Are the people so ready, so quick as they once were—so handy 
with ap malted or a yong 0 fierce? We believe not. Yet 
we need them to be readier and fier r on occasion - 

gress of knowledge has brought t! near ian whinge d 
proportion of one day toa month, d has not yet taught the 
stranger to desire only peace. Thive is, no doubt, still the En- 
glish spirit -call it “ bottom,” “pluck,” “ grit,” or what you 
will—which would make even the Ma chester weaver a “ tough 
customer”: but the object is to t the whole race of men 
once more in possession of all their bodily faculties ; of which 
long hours and “ better observance ” have been the chief means 
to deprive them. 

A people thus trained would furnish materials for a formidable 
militia; whom a magazine tactician* would eall out again now, 
and keep to their standards for a six-months drill. The people, 
it is said, do not like “soldiering.” Let it be done in a more 
intelligent spirit than it has been: make it more of a pastime, less 


of an irksome burden ; equalize the duty over all classes ; couple 
it with holydays and honours and political privileges: let the 


people be taught that itis needfu!, honourable, and not unpleasant ; 
and, although they may never arrive at the perpetual military 
ardour of the French, they may furnish a national guard as well 
appointed, efficient, and bold, as the million that are in possession 
of France. 

But, it is said, if “the people” are armed and drilled, the 
authorities cannot “keep them down.” Why, they do not keep 
them down as it is. It was not soldiery, but returning prosperity 
and hope, that put down the Manchester rioters. If any real 
attempt were made to “ keep down” the people by force, it would 
be a mere provocative to the irrepressible rising of the whole 
nation. Armies may fight battles, invade, and injure; it is the 
people that must defend the soil; and that Government will 
always be the “strongest” which derives its strength from the 
strongest people. Till war be abjured by other races and classes 
as well as English merchants and shopkeepers, we should like to 
see a rifle and a sword in every house, with leisure to exercise 
them, and encouragement for hardy games—something rougher 
than cricket—even on the Sunday green; the plain serviceable 
uniform of a militia more familiar than the workhouse costume ; 
every cliff and every strand fortified against sudden intrusion. 

* Fraser's Magazine , November 1845; “ The Defensible State of the Country.” 


THE BAR AND THE NEWSPAPERS, 
THe more judicious members of the bar are heartily vexed at the 
silly quarrel the members of two circuits have picked with the 
newspaper press, and would sincerely rejoice to see it decently put 
an end to. Even on their own showing, the dispute between the 
bar-messes of the Oxford and Western Circuits and the press was 
a purely personal quarrel between certain members of the former 
and one newspaper. This is rathera narrow ground for the broad 
and sweeping accusations they have brought against newspapers. 
And what is more, they have never offered one iota of evidence 
to substantiate their charge—they have never specified with day 
and date one instance of the conduct by which they say they 
have been aggrieved; while on the other hand the gentleman 


| who reported the res geste of the Oxford Circuit and the con- 


ductors of the 7imes explicitly deny that they have ever been 
euilty of the suppressio veri or suggestio falsi attributed to them, 
Those members of the bar who have joined in anathematizing the 
newspaper press appear to have been making a mighty pother 
about an imaginary offence, which even if real would have been 
ludicrously disproportioned to the indignation levelled against it. 
In the controversy which has arisen out of the misunderstand- 
ing—if, indeed, it might not with more justice be called the rank 
jealousy and groundless suspicions entertained by some barristers 
on the Oxford Circuit towards their more industrious brethren— 
the gentlemen of the bar have assumed the tone of monitors and 
moral teachers towards the press. They have been alternately 
shocked and pained by its indecorums! They do the newspaper 
press the injustice of attributing the faults of some who are em- 
ployed on it to the whole. There are as many branches and 
classes in the newspaper as in the legal profession : newspapers as 
well as the law have their sneaking pettifoggers and their shame- 
less Old Bailey bullies. But the newspaper business has become 
a separate protession, as distinctly marked out—as permanent as 
that of merchant or lawyer, and embracing within it as many 
different classes of industrials. The newspaper combines the cha- 
racter of a daily (or weekly) register of events anda machinery for 
the more advantageous publication of pamphlets. The leading 
articles of newspapers have almost superseded pamphlets. The 
newspaper business is not a purely literary, but still less is 
it a mere mechanical one. To succeed in the profession, a 
man must combine with no inconsiderable powers of precise 
and extempore composition, and with considerable tact in 
selecting topics, discrimination of character, judgment of events, 
and some skill in mercantile and private financial concerns, 
In England at least, the writing of a newspaper is subordi- 
nate to its management: the managers give the tone to the 
newspaper press; and prudence, if no higher motive, impresses 
such habits on them as commands respect trom men of average 
conventional morality ; for they are protected by no exclusive 
privileges, and are exposed to Heahy and campetition from all 
This is the character which the managers of news- 

vapers must assume, if they have it not naturally ; and all who 
cone to rise in the profession must do the same. The newspaper 
and in our youngest colonies, our 


quarters. 


is a necessity of social life; 
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a 
provincial circles, as well as in the Metropolis, to be connected Such is the proposal of Dr. Wilson, a Prelate of the Established 
with the press lends a man influence and respectability provided Church. The notion of pensioning a priesthood has excited 
he conducts himself like a gentleman and understands his true alarmed reprobation from some in this country who are not 
position. The amount of capital invested in the business, and the | unmindful of similar propositions with respect to the Irish Roman 
peculiar character and talents required to manage with success, | Catholic priesthood : if you may pension the Pagan Brahmins, j 
warrant its perpetuity. Though not incorporated into inns of | fortiori you may pension the Roman Catholic sect of Christians, 
court or guilds, the newspaper interest belong to the great edu- | Dr. Wilson is no mean authority in favour of such a plan: he is 
cated capitalist class, and are the equals of the bar in society. It | an earnest Christian, with a strong Protestant esprit de corps, 
is rank affectation in barristers to affect to look upon and lecture | On the other hand, he is one of a priesthood, and may be sup- 
them as an inferior class. posed to have a peculiar insight into the best way of disposing of 

The best thing the anathematizing members of the Oxford and | such professions when they are to be laid on the shelf. There jg 
Western Circuits can do, is to back as quietly as they can out of | no doubt that if the money would advance the pacification and 
the awkward position in which they have placed themselves. To | civilization of India, it would be well laid out. But there are 
expect that any body of men will explicitly confess they have been | some peculiarities in this priesthood : it is not merely a priesthood 
in the wrong, Seal. show little knowledge of human nature. But | but a tribe or caste ; and there is something repugnant to receiy 
they can and ought without delay to adopt the advice given them | notions in pensioning off a whole race. 
in the last number of the Law Review, by a writer who is entitled Have we yet sufficiently tried other means in India to justify 
to their confidence, as evidently imbued with a right sense of | our resort to that costly method! We doubt it. The policy of 
what he owes to his profession, and who must command the re- | the British Government has too exclusively tended to foster 
—_ of laymen for the catholic spirit in which he writes and | native prejudices rather than to wean the Hindoos from them; 
the knowledge of the world he evinces. His counsel is to lose no | and in that respect far less advance has been made in Hindustan 
time in rescinding the resolution against the press ; to which may | than in any of our alien dependencies. Partly this passiveness 
be added—and lon the controversy to drop. Their own measure | has arisen from a laudable spirit of tolerance, partly from less 
does not admit of justification, and their inculpatory sallies | pure motives. The tolerance which yields a revenue is not very 
against the offending party only provoke retaliations. No better | praiseworthy ; and the abolition of the pilgrim-tax is too recent 
arsenal for recriminatory attacks could be asked than the portraits | to admit of our making any boast of a liberality thus vitiated, 
of the internal feuds and jealousies of the bar, sketched by Mr. | In fact, the chief motive to our tolerance was the desire of safety: 
Warren in his Introduction to Law Studics, and by his critic in | our sway in India is said to be one of “ opinion,” and it has been 
the Law Magazine. From the account of the tricks by which | thought most politic not to “ shock the prejudices of the Natives,” 
barristers try to jockey each other, one might suspect that they | So far as that scruple simply regards their feelings, it is com. 
had been forbidden to write in newspapers as being less able than mendable ; though still it should be subject to our better know- 
ordinary men to resist the temptations of anonymous impunity. | ledge of what may practicably be attempted to improve their con- 


dition. So far as it regards our own safety, it is a mere question 
THE BENCHERS OF THE INNER TEMPLE. of expediency. Lord William Bentinck was warned that the at- 
TneE government of the Inns of Court is vested in the Benchers | tempt to suppress the custom of suttee would endanger British 
or “ Masters of the Bench.” The Masters are elected by the | authority: he did suppress it, and British authority is by no 
Bench of each Inn from among the members who have attained a | means diminished. To undermine the institution of caste would 
certain standing in their profession. In all the Inns it is the | be a greater and possibly a more hazardous task; but have we 
custom to elect the Crown counsel. To all except lawyers it | exhausted discreet experiments for the purpose? 
would appear that the barristers might be safely enough intrusted | | There are other modes of attacking national bigotries, besides 
with the privilege of electing those who manage the business of | corruption, which is what Dr. Wilson proposes: for observe, his 
their Inns: but perhaps it is feared that elections might give rise | proposal is not to endow the Brahmins with a salary while in the 
to canvassings, and canvassing’ to interruptions of the harmony | active exercise of their functions, but he would offer them the in- 
that should reign within the halls of Themis. This argument, | ducement of a retiring pension to abandon what in their dogma 
however, is not strong enough to justify the practice which pre- | must be accounted “sacred duties.” There are, we say, many 
vails in the Inner Temple : in that Inn the Benchers elect their | other modes ; for example, there are the means of grave exposure 
future fellows by ballot, and one black ball excludes. The | and ridicule. Ridicule has been called “the test of truth,” and 
shield of secrecy removes from the Masters the last sole | grave exposure is more evidently so. These means are powerful 
check of professional opinion, and opens full scope to gross | to their end: we have seen both plans succeed in a country not 
abuses in the elections. The ballot is for cases where indivi- | very far distant from us. 
duals vote in their own right, not where they vote in the Denounced by all priesthoods, the delicate irony of Voltaire 
exercise of a delegated trust. The ballot in the Inner Temple | succeeded in breaking the spell of ecclesiastical tyranny—a sort 
would appear to have been devised to screen nepotism ; for, by | of tyranny which always depends mainly on the blind faith and 
a tacit understanding, one black ball might be found in the | willing submission of the whole people. Enthusiasts have warred 
box against every candidate who was not a connexion of one | vi et armis, not altogether fruitlessly, against spiritual despotism ; 
or other of the existing Benchers. The practice of calling the | but if you make it ridiculous, you break its very framework. No- 
Crown counsel to the Bench—a practice apparently as old and | where is opinion freer than in Paris. Some may say that it is 
resting on the same authority of custom as the ballot—renders | too free: but that is beside the present question as to the efficacy 
this mode of election liable to become a source of grave in- | of the means employed to free it, of which we are considering 
convenience. It is the etiquette of the profession that the | one. All tools may be abused; and the history of the Roman 
a for a silk gown must give notice to the bar; some | armies teaches some startling lessons on the dangers of donatives. 
of the Judges are always consulted; the name is submitted | That same France illustrates by a living instance the effect 
to the Chiefs; the Lord Chancellor is responsible for the | of a graver kind of exposure. An ultra-secular priesthood was 
appointment. The wearers of silk gowns undergo a tolerably | regaining a dangerous footing, and was turning the bigotry of 
severe scrutiny before they obtain that coveted distinction. | many to its own aggrandizement, while causing no small do- 
Yet, if the wearer of a silk gown is a member of the Inner | mestic misery. A wr writer, whom the severe critic may 
Temple, the black ball of one Bencher may brand his appoint- | reproach with much of the turgid in style and extravagant 
ment as improper. One secret vote, for which no reason is assign- | in matter, but possessing remarkable powers of description and 
ed, may attach suspicion to his character, and cast a shade of | invention, turned the engine of fiction against the Jesuits : his 
doubt over the integrity of all the most eminent members of the | work was denounced in churches, for it endangered not Jesuits 
profession. This is a power which no one individual ought to | alone but all who rest temporal power on dogmatic faith : the 
possess. It is a power which may easily be turned to serve pri- | denunciation was a capital advertisement for the Juif’ Errant,—a 
vate vindictiveness or the factious ends of a party. tale in itself of what would be called “ absorbing interest”; it 
We urge these objections on general principles, without refer- | was read by all France; opinion, already approaching maturity, 
ence to a recent exercise of the powers of exclusion in the case | became loud-voiced : the establishments of the Jesuits have been 
of a new Crown counsel. The objectionable character of the | broken up. Other means have been used to free opinion in 
practice is too comprehensive to admit of its being judged on a | France, and honour due be rendered to the barricades and fusilades 
single case, where mixed merits and motives may distract the | of July: but all the stones and muskets in the world could not 
judgment. And yet it is possible that the annoyance and incon- | have set France free to think and speak, without her literature.* 
venience felt on the occasion alluded to will do more to put anend | _ But, it may be said, neither Zadig nor the Juif Errant, nor any 
to the ballot of the Inner Temple than the soundest arguments. | Anglican shape of satire or eloquence, will penetrate to the illite- 
—— rate un-Europeanized Hindoos. Prince Djalma has not many re- 
CRUSADE AGAINST THE BRAHMINS. presentatives among them. These instances, however, may serve to 
AT a late meeting in aid of the Society for the Propagation of | remind us that money is not the only tool ; and ridicule or grave 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, Dr. Wilson, the Bishop of Calcutta, exposure may take practical shapes. Knowledge is one antidote 
suggested a way of redeeming Hindustan from its Pagan 
pe ee , : i mal invitation to the soirée at the Manchester Athenwum, but in the popularity 
‘ he Hindoo idolatry, about which I would now speak, seems especially to pro- | of the book, despite some John-Bullish feeling. against the French literature of 
claim, as it were, Satan, the god of this world and the murderer trom the begin- | the day. The invitation with which the managers of the soirée honoured them- 
ning, as its author. The system itself is of the most insidious, prying, and cor- | selves has been reprehended in unexpected quarters, on the score of M. Sue's 
rupting character. Nothing escapes its crafty influence. Every action is regu- opinions. But we are not bound to agree with all that a writer says because we 
lated—all social and domestic intercourse limited by it. The Hindoo is entangled | admire his power and acknowledge his intrepid assertion of freedom for thought: 
body and soul, and bound round as by an iron chain. Caste is his curse. And | if we vindicate free opinion, we must vindicate equally for opinions in which we 
Har “eedasdoters Uf LUIS relylou—the Dialauius— are the most unprincipled, crafty,and | do not agree. And especially are liberal constructions due to one who writes for 
sensual of men. I see clearly enough this one thing: 1 cannot tell how it can be | a foreign nation, with thouglits, habits, feelings, alien to our own. Surely, opi- 
argh ring. Lowther md Ld pes. hi tes done; but I say this, if you would have | nions wre not so unstable in this country as to be unsettled by the vivid dreams 
iom the Breshucé removed out of the way of Christianity in India, you must | of Eugéne Sue, or the sight of his bearded countenance; however much liberty of 
pension the mins. thouglit may owe to his wild detiance of restraint for it. 























* The recent service has been recognized in this country, not only in the for- 
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to the disease of India, and Sir Henry Hardinge’s educational 
measures are a good step in the right direction. Everything 
that exposes the futility as well as the mischievousness of caste 
helps to shake it. Honours, worldly station, employment and 
emoluments, might be made to counteract the institution; which 
has, on the contrary, been too much humoured in our plans of 
Indian administration. The distinctions should not be privative, | 
but augmentative ; that is to say, the object should be not to de- | 

rive the “ higher” castes of advantages, but to elevate the lower 
castes by additional advantages, or to reward the abandonment 
of caste, not by direct payment, but by making that step the pre- 
liminary to official patronage of all kinds, high and low. The 
knighting of Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy is an isolated instance that 
might be infinitely multiplied and varied. A caste alienated from 
all worldly power and advantage among the dominant race would 
soon lose its respect in the eyes of the people. Its members 
would be as slightly respected as the Bonzes or local priests 
described in Basil Hall’s book on Loo Choo. If the means em- 

loyed in this —— of counteraction were always in themselves 

nevolent, and self-evidently beneficial according to instinctive 
natural sense, they would need little justification beyond their 
own success. 


SIR GEORGE GIPPS AND THE “WAKEFIELD 
SYSTEM” OF COLONIZING. 

Tue Globe attempts to mystify the question between Sir George 
Gipps and the “ squatters ” of New South Wales.* In a string 
of ft pant paragraphs it alleges that Sir George has set the colony 
in a blaze by attempting to enforce the “Waketield system”; mis- | 
represents that system, in order to give an air of plausibility to 
the charge; and pretends that the Spectator has recanted its 
former opinions on the subject. Perhaps the Globe had no other | 
aim in view than to glorify-itself and disparage others, in one 
of its habitual sneers at “ systematic colonization”; but as, in 
the present instance, its misrepresentations might contribute to 
introduce still more confusion into an already sufliciently com- 

licated controversy, it may be worth while to state, that “the | 
Waketield system” is not what the Globe represents it to be; and | 
that Sir George Gipps has from first to last acted in opposition to | 








the principles of that system 

The Globe adopts as a succinct expression of the Wakefield sys- 
tem these words—“ that concentration was the source of colonial 
wellbeing, and that a colonial population might be concentrated | 
by an artificial process.” It also intimates that the system is | 
“ founded on the self-evident absurdity of monstrous prices for | 
waste lands.” Had our contemporary wished to state the truth, 
and taken the trouble to consult Mr. Wakefield’s own expla- 
nations to the Committee of 1836 on the Disposal of Waste | 
Lands in the British Colonies, he could scarcely have ventured on | 
so glaring a perversion. He would then have seen, that Mr. | 
Wakefield maintained—first, That the great problem in colo- 
nization is to make the colonies attractive ; second, That the mode | 
of disposing of waste land is very important with a view to this 
object ; third, That where waste land may be appropriated to any | 
extent by any individual, it is impossible to develop the colony’s | 
resources so as to render it attractive, except by the agency of 
slavery ; fourth, That by disposing of land for “a sufficient price,” | 
a stop can be put to the dangerous practice of unlimited appro- 
priation ; fifth, That no conditions attached to free grants are an 
adequate substitute for a sufficient price; sixth, That the ex- 
action of too high a price reduces a colony to the distressed con- 
dition of old and overstocked lands; seventh, That fixing a 
minimum price and then disposing of lands to the highest bidder 
by auction has a tendency to raise prices too high; eighth, That | 
it is dangerous to allow Government to limit the range within 
which lands shall be open for purchase. That these have been 
Mr. Waketield’s views, can easily be shown from his own words. 

First. “ What do you mean by ‘a good mode of colonization’?” “ That mode 
which would render the colonies most attractive; which would conduce to the 
greatest amount of immigration into the colonies."—Meport of Waste Lands 
Committee, 1836. Question 561. 

Second. “ In an inquiry concerning the means of emigration, you would consider 
the disposal of the waste land as the first object that ought to be regarded ?” 
“ It is very important: waste land is the chief element of colonization."—* In 
what way does it appear to you that the disposal of waste land by Government 
im one way, more than any other, would affect the progress and prosperity of the | 
colony?” ““ In almost every way. The disposal of waste land appears to be the 
very basis of the fabric, the foundation upon which all is to be raised; and there- 
fore that success or failure depends almost entirely upon the manner in which 
land is to be disposed of by Government."—Report, Q. 562—3. 

Third. “Can you mention any other evils which appear to you to have arisen | 


from too profuse ‘a system of disposing of land on the part of Government ?” “ The | 
gy evil appears to me to have been the destruction of a vast number of co- | 
ionies. * * * Where a colony has not perished, (a colony planted in a coun- 

try where there was still a great quantity of unappropriated land,) the means of | 
its salvation has been an enormous evil itself, namely, slavery.” * * * “ How 
do you connect the existence of slavery with great cheapness of land?” “ When- 
ever land is very cheap, men who are free have a disposition, which I am unable 
to account for, but they have a disposition, as is borne out by all history, to ob- 
tain land of their own. Every one is disposed to become a proprietor, an indi- 
vidual landowner; and when every one does become an individual landowner, and 
cultivates his own piece of land, every one does the same thing, and there can be 
no combination of labour among them. For they work in different places, and | 
can be hardly any exchange amongst them, for they all produce exactly the | 

Same thing. Consequently the society is in what may be called a separated state, | 
a barbarous state. It is cut up into as many fractions as there are individuals: | 
and then, in order to uce that surplus produce, that capital, and all those | 
advantages which result from the greater productiveness of combined labour, a | 
Motive ensues to obtain slaves. Freemen will not, but slaves may be forced to | 
work in combination.’—Keport, Q. 579—80. | 
Fourth. “Your mode of preventing the injurious dispersion of the settlers is | 


charging a certain price for land?” “No, I have not mentioned that as a me- 
thod at all: I have only been asked questions hitherto as the general principle of 
restriction. There might be many means of restriction; but I consider the most 
effectual restriction to be the price charged; the most easy method to be carried 
into effect; the most fair and just towards all; the most e ual.”"— Report, @ 628. 

Fifth. “Do you not conceive that some conditions might be annexed to grants of 
land which would secure a due cultivation of those grants?” “I cannot imagine 
any. I have tried to devise some condition that should compel the settler to culti- 
vate his land, to use his land properly ; and I find that all such conditions, how- 
ever strictly the cultivation might be defined, would be conditions to be performed 
after the grant had been obtained: that, I think, has always been the case. All 
the conditions hitherto imposed have been conditions to be performed after the 
grant had been obtained: consequently, there was nothing to prevent the settler 
from obtaining more land than he could use; at worst, he could but forfeit the 
land afterwards in case he did not fulfil the condition: he therefore took so much 
as made it absolutely impossible for him to fulfil the condition, whether the con- 
dition were the cultivation of a certain part or the payment of a quit-rent. Not 
fulfilling the condition, he ought, according to law, to have forfeited his land: but 
then, all his neighbours were in exactly the same predicament; and the persons 
who had to administer the law, the Governor and members of the Council, were in 
the same predicament, for they all had appropriated land subject to these condi- 
tions; and they conspired to defeat the i whenever thee Was a law of for- 
feiture.”"—Report, QQ. 655. 

Sixth. “ Do you think that you may raise the price so high, in search of a suf- 
ficient price, as to create a great deal of discontent among the inhabitants of the 
colony * * *?” “The question comprises so many subjects that I have 
great difficulty in answering it. The first part of the question, or rather the first 
question of several, appears to be, whether very injurious effects might not be pro- 
duced by requiring an excessive price. I said yesterday, in answer to that ques- 
tion, Yes, the worst possible effects, all the evil effects that attend on over-populous 
old countries." —Report, Q. 787. 

Seventh. “ On what grounds do you object to the plan of selling by auction to 
the highest bidder above the minimum price?” “ Having very clearly defined 
the object with which I would require some price, namely, to obtain combinable 
labour in the colony; having found out a price which I could consider sufficient 
for that object, I should consider auction, by which I might obtain in many cases 
a higher price, to be more a mode to tax settlers. Having got a price which was 
sufficient, I should say, why any further restriction, or any further exaction of 
money from the settlers? I have but one object; having secured it, I wish to 
avoid all further interference with the liberty of action in the colony.”—eport, 
. 748. 

Eighth. “What evils do you consider would result from allowing the Colonial au- 
thorities to determine the situation of the land which should be open to purchase ?” 


| “Whatever evils might result from the unnecessary interference of Government 


with the concerns of individuals. Individuals would be the best judges of the 
situation in which they should like to obtain land. They would consider their 
own interests, and be sure to select the most favourable spots.” * * * “How 
do you conceive that the liberty of ane ye which is your object, both as to 
quantity of land and as to situation, might be thoroughly secured?” “ It appears 
to me, that this complete liberty of appropriation, both as to quantity and situa- 
tion, might be thoroughly secured by very extensive previous surveys; by survey- 
ing so large an extent of land in advance of settlement as to give every person 
— room for choice.”"—Report, Q. 699-3. _“ You have stated that both in ancient 
and in modern colonies, you observe a coincidence of prosperity with slavery and 
concentration of the population, and a failure of those colonies in which there 
were no slavery and no concentration?” “J have not used the word ‘concentra- 
tion, and I do not believe that it is of advantage to a colony to be pressed into 
a very small space. 1 did not use the word ‘dispersion,’ and I did not mean 
what is usually expressed by the word ‘ dispersion.” I used the words ‘ separa- 
tion of labour.’ There may be a complete separation of labour without a dis- 
persion at all.” * * * “If prosperity appears to have accompanied slavery 
and comparative concentration of population and the reverse the opposite cir- 
cumstances, may not the prosperity be owing to the fact of slavery being estab- 
lished in these colonies, and not to the population being concentrated 
or dispersed ?” “I do not think that the population was concentrated 
in those parts where slavery was established. On the contrary, slavery 
gave them the opportunity of beneficially dispersing, because each batch of per- 
sons spread out to a great distance; each batch of them carried with it a mass of 
compulsory labourers; so that slavery rather encouraged dispersion, looking to the 
question of the extent of land.”"—Leport, Q. 588-9. 

These are the terms in which “ the Wakefield system” was 
propounded to a Committee of the House of Commons nine years 
ago,—long before the squabbles between Governor Gipps and his 
colonists, or even the Gipps government of New South Wales 
itself, began. The system they develop seemed to us sound then, 
as it seems now. No “palinodia” has been sung by us. But 
that is a minor consideration: this is not the system that has been 
pursued in New South Wales, with such mischievous consequences. 
The system pursued has been, in almost every particular, diame- 
trically opposed to that of Wakefield. For this, Sir George Gipps 
has not been exclusively to blame: part of the mischief was done 
to his hands. The attempt to “ ae by ex- 
cluding certain lands from sale, was begun by Lord Ripon. The 


| licence system, to which Sir George’s predecessor had recourse 


to obviate or neutralize the evils of furced concentration, has put 
the squatters, a wealthy and energetic body, in possession, and 
has been virtually tantamount to the practice of granting lands 
on conditions to be afterwards fulfilled. Sir George’s contribution 
to the systematic counteraction of the Wakefield principles in 
New South Wales, consists in his use of sales by auction, to force 


| up prices toa height objected to by Mr. Wakefield ascalculated to 


entail on a colony many of the evils of an overpeopled country. 
Sir George’s mismanagement in regard to the land-tenure arises 
partly from a false theory of his own respecting prices, not only 
acted upon, but elaborately explained and advocated in his de- 
spatches, and partly from his perseverance in the concentration 
policy of Lord Ripon. But Sir George’s errors are not confined 
to the land-tenure question: his rash yet vacillating policy in re- 
gard to immigration, his systematic opposition to all attempts to 
develop the resources of the colony by opening roads and im- 
proving harbours, and his uniformly scornful and contumelious 
deportment towards the colonists, would of themselves have made 
him a calamity to the province placed under his rule, even though 
his land policy had been as sound as it has been the reverse. 

In its eagerness to make it appear that the “ Wakefield system ” 
has been given up as impracticable, the Globe presses Captain 
Fitzroy and New Zealand into the service as well as Sir George 
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Gipps and New South Wales. Poor Captain Fitzroy is assumed | crease every year : the necessary expenditure must increase alo 
to have carried out the Wakefield principles of colonization (in | with it. It is not enough to convict Government of mismanage- 


the Globe idiom, “quack nostrums”) with him ; whereas it is 
apparent from despatches printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons more than a year ago, that he carried out, in addition to 


Lord Stanley’s instructions open or secret, nothing but a head | 


stuffed with missionary notions, and an overweening estimate of 
his own capacities for governing. And — these unfounded 
assumptions—that Sir George Gipps acted upon “the Wake- 
field system,” and that Captain Fitzroy first believed in and 
when better advised abjured it—the Globe sings io pan over the 
euthanasia of “ systematic colonization.” The Globe has so often 
positively announced the extinction of “ the Wakefield system,” 
that the tale is now listened to with incredulity, like the boy’s 
too often repeated cry of “ wolf.” But perhaps the time for 
making the assertion was never more infelicitously chosen than 
at present. The doctrine of a sufficient price for waste lands has 
been admitted, among other leading colonists, by Mr. Went- 
worth, who, so far from blaming the Wakefield doctrines as 
having caused excessive price, approves of a fixed price higher 
than has yet been asked by Government in New South Wales. 
Earl Grey, who once upheld the method of sales by auction, has 
renounced his opinion, and declared in favour of a uniform fixed 
price considerably higher than has yet been proposed in any 
colony. The “ Waketield system” was semaine as sound by 
the verdict of the New Zealand Committee of 1844—a jury as 
fairly selected as can well be imagined. And the recent resump- 
tion of active operations by the colonists of “ New Edinburgh” 
proves that practical men, staking deeply on its truth, have not 
only remained unshaken in their faith, but have been, under 
the most discouraging obstruction, unostentatiously but with 
persevering industry, maturing their plans for carrying its 
seers into act. So far from being discarded, “ the Wake- 

eld system ” has been steadily gaining new converts, and is on 
the eve of being put in practice more energetically and on a larger 
scale than ever. 





* We subjoin the article entire. Our readers, who do net read the Globe, will 
thus see at once whether we have done it any injustice, and whether it has done 
any justice to what it professes to expound. It is not for us to charge the 


ment or improper practices, to show that new offices have been 
created and new salaries bestowed, unless it be at the same time 
shown that the new places are useless or improperly filled. 

The return of “ public appointments” shows that, since the begin. 
ning of September 1841, 725 new places under Government have 
been created ; and that the aggregate amount of the salaries ang 
establishments is nearly 326,000/. Of the new officials, however 
233 are employed in levying and accounting for the Income and 
Property-tax, and 64 constitute the Consular and Colonial staff of 
the new establishments in China. In other words, nearly half the 
new places have been rendered necessary by a financial measure 


| requiring additional taxgatherers, and by a permanent extension 


| of the empire and of its diplomatic relations. 


Whether the Pro. 


| perty-tax is a blessing or the reverse—whether the acquisition of 


writer with ignorance, but he certainly does not show much accuracy of know- 


ledge in what follows. 

“ The reported recall of Sir George Gipps from the Governorship of New South Wales 
is another curious instance of the way Colonial Governors get used-up. Our theory of 
the matter is this, and it has at least the advantage of being more generous to the used- 
up individuals in question than the solutions offered in and out of Parliament. We con- 
ceive that the representatives of British sovereignty in our several dependencies have 
of late years generally gone out to carry into effect some eg ous Guackery, which 
happened for the moment to have possession of the Parliamentary and public mind at 
home. On arriving at their destination, they have cither found themselves absolutely 
powerless to enforce their prescription of the quack nostrums they took out with them 
—absolutely compelled instantly to abandon them and shape their conduct to circum- 
stances—and this, with whatever errors of detail, we consider was the case of Captain 
Fitzroy in New Zealand—or clse they do strenuously devote themselves to give to the 
airy nothings of London quackery a local habitation and a name at the vexed Anti- 
podes. And then they sueceed, as Sir George Gipps has succeeded, in setting their co- 
lony in a blaze ; and receive for their conscientious exertions a recal/—probably soli- 
cited even by themselves, 

Non noster hic sermo. This is not a prejudiced gloss put by ws on these incidents. 
This is no effusion of supposed unreasoning enmity to ‘systematic colonization.” Ene- 
mies we indeed showed ourselves, years back, more open and decided than then seemed 
prudent, against a system whose persevering pretensions had enlisted the whole active 
power of Parliament, and forced itself by sheer * pressure from without’ on the sueces- 
sive adoption of Governments—a system, the implicit faith of whose subscribers sur- 
passed everything that had been seen since the wra of Law’s Mississippi scheme, and 
was even described by a writer of deserved distinction on public cconomy— Whose name 
(because we respect it) we shall not mention in the connexion 
discovery that had been made in the present age! 

This was the so-called * Wakefield system’ of colonization ; and though this inven- 
tion is now pretty well pulled down from its high and palmy state, and will never again, 
we should think, raise the wind in the London money-market, its sequel are still 
everywhere encountered in the shape of endless colonial embarrassments. 
large part in the administrative blunders of Jand-disposal in New Zealand; it has 
dictated the precise policy for which Sir George Gipps is recalled from New South 

ales. Again we say, Von noster hic sermo. Sir George Gipps’s failure is traced, as 
follows, to its origin by the Spectator. 

* Our weekly contemporary begins by stating, that Lord Ripon, while at the head of 
the Colonial Otfice, adopted the notion that * concentration ’ 
wellbeing, and that a colonial population might be concentrated by an artificial process. 

“ It would be difficult to describe more succinctly the exact faith as it was in Wake- 
field ; the faith ourweekly contemporary defended so stoutly against our humble selves, 

* Let no man take an administrative faith on trust from the best possible public in- 
structors, Otherwise he may tind himself turned round upon by them as follows, when 
his faith will not work, with the plain language of common sense—which, all along, we 
have a right to say, was opposed by us to the sounding brass and tinkling cymbals which 
drew forth, afew years back, metals more precious from many dupes. 

“ But common sense has recovered its sway ; and, instead of the Eldorado strain of 
the inventors of a new systcm of colonizing, we have the following sober lesson, as old 
as the world—or, at least, as the separation between Lot and Abraham. [A quotation 
from last Spectator, explaining the controversy between Sir George Gipps aud the New 
South Wales colonists.) 

“ It would be difficult to imagine a palinodia more complete. 











The only people who 


as : greates itical | . * . . ; . 
as the greatest political | aise a disproportionate idea of its dangers, but to make it as safe 


It hada | . . < : : . P . 
| astrous excursion: a graphic and frightful picture, more terrible to the imagina- 


| of a transient nature. 


Hong-kong and the extended diplomatic relations with China are 
again or a loss—may remain moot points ; but by imposing the 
one and sanctioning the other, Parliament decreed that Ministers 
should take more public servants into employment. The annual 
cost of the legion of Property-tax collectors is 58,442/.; the annual 
expenditure on Hong-kong and the Chinese Consulates, nearly 
109,000/, 

In the Law department, new places have been created, princi- 
pally in the Courts of Chancery and Bankruptcy, which cost an- 
nually, between salaries and establishments, 97,647/. But on the 
other hand, the Equity jurisdiction of the Court of Exchequer has 
been abolished, and with it fees of office to the annual amount of 
11,000/.; offices in the Court of Chancery have been abolished 
whose occupants annually received fees to the amount of 
77,000/. ; and the salaries given in the Court of Bankruptcy by 
the act 5 and 6 Victoria c. 122 amount only to 35,890/. Colonial 
Bishops are among the “ new places ” enumerated, with emolu- 
ments of about 8,300/. per annum: but of this sum 7,100/. was 
previously paid for ecclesiastical purposes under other designa- 
tions. And it is not likely that any objection will be made to 
the appointment of schoolmasters in dockyards, the more complete 
organization of the compass department under the Board of Ad- 
miralty, the increase in the number of the superintendents of the 
Irish National Schools, and so forth. 

Whenever “ new places ” and salaries are talked of, there is a 
natural curiosity to learn what is doing in Ireland. In that 
country 188 new offices under Government have been created, at 
a cost of 10,0627. Among the new appointments are 130 District 
Registrars under the Irish Poor-law Act, who receive no salaries, 
but only an allowance of 10/.a year for office-rent. In the Law 
department of Lreland there are eleven new places, at an annual 
cost of 1,808/. : and it is but justice to say that these appointments 
appear to have been urgently called for by the increasing busi- 
ness of the Courts. 





HIDDEN THINGS ON RAILWAYS. 

{ The following letter was sent to us from Scotland a fortnight ago, but kept 
back by the casualties of publication. 1t contains some suggestions that are not 
It is our belief that all things should be made known in 
their proper places; for knowledge promotes truth, the exposure of evil remedies, 
and no knowledge can be complete or thoroughly wholesome which is partial. On 
that account we are not ready to conclude a priori that railway accidents should 
form exceptional cases in this thoroughness ot exposure; for then railway-travel- 
ling would seem to be singularly unsafe; which it is not. The object is, not to 
possible, and 


that is no doubt helped by throwing upon it a full share of publicity. | 





Mr. Srecrator—In your report of the accident upon the Midland Railway 
last week, “ the sequel” is told in the words of one of the passengers on that dis- 


tion than shipwreck or the battle-field. Human beings dozing in fancied security, 


| at five in the morning, suddenly hurled by an irresistible power into a chaotic mass, 
| in which their precious limbs become indiscriminate elements along with timbers, 


was the source of colonial | 


| 


never were deceived by spick and span new systems of colonizing, founded on the selt- | 
evident absurdity of monstrous prices for waste lands, are the inhabitants of our colonies | 


themselves, who are in contact with realities. Those realities have, 
strong for Sir George Gipps, as for every other functionary, who finds himself set to 
shave with razors which were not made to shave, but to sell.”-—G/lobe, Wednesday, 
Noy. 12. 


NEW PLACES: GOVERNMENT PATRONAGE. 
THE return of all new places and appointments made since the Ist 
of September 1841, which Mr. Hawes moved for in March last, has 
just been issued. A return of this kind necessarily shows only 
part of the case. One learns from it what new offices have been 





created, and what they cost the country; but not what addi- | 


tional service is rendered by them. It is too much the cus- 
tom in estimating the cost of government to overlook the 
balance of service rendered. A comparatively trifling outlay, 
if uncalled-for, is an abuse and a grievance ; but there is no just 
— of complaint for augmented expenditure if in return 
usiness is done which formerly was neglected, or well done 
where it was formerly despatched in a slovenly or inefficient 
manner. The population and public business of the country in- 


it seems, been too | 





breaks, bolts, buffers, and all the massive machinery of a railway train!—this is 
now an aflair of weekly occurrence; but, provided nobody is killed dead on the 
spot, the public hear but little about it. ‘The circumstances of the accident are 
simply sometimes, sometimes elaborately stated; but the peroration generally is 
to the effect that “ fortunately the injuries sustained in the shock were trifling,” 
or, “ we regret to add that two persons were much hurt.” 

These innocent words, “ much hurt,” are the words used even by the Spectator 
in his account of the Midland Railway accident: but the unhappy wight who was 
something more than spectator on that occasion—who was “thrown furiously 
forward, and pitched head-first into the opposite seat,” (luckily an empty an 
sets the matter in a very different light; though he falls short of the great ulti- 
mate event—the death which ensued a few days later. 

One of the results which are commonly described as “trifling” lately came to 
my ears. ‘The accident occurred some months ago. 

“Two young married ladies, cousins, were travelling by some railway, I know 
not which one. They were seated vis-a-vis in the same carriage; a collision took 
place, and they were dashed together with such violence that tour front teeth of 
the one lady were broken off in the skull of the other, whence they were extracted 
with very considerable difficulty. 

We know that there are some “ fellows who have so little feeling of their busi- 
ness” that they can even “ sing in grave-making ”; and ihere is something in this 
“trifling accident” so horribly ludicrous that it may make railway-people (who 
ought to be sad enough at heart) laugh. But there is no fun in “the sequel.” 
One beautiful young woman is disfigured for life. The other, shocked, injured, 
terrified, suffered miscarriage shortly after, and has only lately recovered trom a 
long and dangerous illness. 

I hate the detail of horrors, but think that, as nauseous drugs are sometimes 
wholesome, it might prove beneficial if greater publicity were given to the de- 
tails of railway accidents. ‘The particulars of crime and brutality are loathsome; 
but the minutest particulars of sufferings occasioned by the inefficiency or care 
lessness of public servants, though painful to contemplate, seem necessary to 
arouse the public to a just sense of the danger these mad and reckless monopo- 
lists threaten us with. Should there not be a law to enable the injured party to 
obtain compensation ? 

1 am, Sir, yours respectfully, H. 
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Wem vaxime of Francis Guicciardini. Translated by Emma Martin. With Parallel 


Passages from the Works of Machiavelli, Lord Bacon, Pascal, Rochefoucault, 
Monte: quicu, Mr. Burke, Prince Talleyrand, Guizot, and others. Longman and Co. 





oe Years in the West Indies. By Lieutenant-Colonel Capadose. In two 
§ 
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N, . . . o 
-—— Neil: or Times of Old. By G. P. Rh. James, Esq., Author of “ Richelien,” | 
« Darnley,” &e. &e. Im three VOLUMES... eee cece cece reece enced Smith and Eider. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE, 
College Life : Letters to an Under 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge , 


Zoalaudsrevesecceceeeseceersccecsecceseresecennes 


-Graduat 
and Chaplain to the Bishop of New 
Burns; Waiters, Cambridge. 


THE MAXIMS OF GUICCIARDINI. 
Tue method of writing maxims, which came into vogue soon after the 
revival of learning, went out about the middle of the last century. 
Fashion probably had something to do with the change ; the cireum- 
stances of society a In the outset, maxims were gene- 
rally drawn up for some purpose apart from publication, (as in the case of 
Burleigh’: addressed to his son) ; a statesman ho more committing his 
dignity, or exposing himeell to the charge of authorship and the mishaps 
of criticism, by this species of composition, than by a state paper; whilst 
maxims were more easy to write than essays. Even in later days, 
the authors of such compositions were men of the world or men of 
affairs, —as Rochefoueault and Chesterfield ; though the latter drew up his 
list for the use of his son without any view to publication. In all such 
cases, the maxims were the result of actual experience, deduced from a 
long observation of events, and from often feeling the force of the 
rules inculeated. Sometimes the advice was partial, or adapted to a 
particular age or country; and sometimes it was substantially to be 
found in ancient writers, though, having been drawn from the same foun- 
tain of Nature, it retained her force and aptness. Many of the maxims, 
however, were the quintessence of worldly wisdom presented in the 
smallest compass; having the weight and choice of selections w ithout 
their incompleteness. Hence their reputation was considerable ; and as 
their form was easily imitated, they became in an imitative age a fertile 
theme for literary copyists. Clerks, so hard-bound that they could not 
“pen a stanza,” could yet mimic the manner of Rochefoucault ; and lit- 
térateurs, who had never failed in aflairs because no one would ever trust 
them for apprehension of failure, could catch the sententious air of Bur- 
leigh or Bacon; till the form of reflections and maxims became 
vulgarized. 

A social alteration has operated with equal if not with greater force. 
The Revolutions of America and France completed a change which had 
been gradually growing up in the public mind from the time of the Re- 
formation, by which principles became of more consequence and persons 
of less. In the sixteenth and on the Continent during the seventeenth 
century, personages—princes, ministers, and the favourites who could 
govern them—were all in all, except upon rare oceasions when the 
pressure of war or impending revolution compelled submission to the 
necessity of the case. The same practice prevailed during the last 
century, though to a much less extent in this country than abroad; but 
received its deathblow by the French Revolution ; the principles of po- 
pular power, which flowed from that event, penetrating even to the most 
despotic courts, and establishing a rule of reason rather than of ca- 
pricious self-will. The necessity of “ courting ” great men and studying 
all the caprices of the powerful, which had prevailed more or less during 
three centuries and upwards, became of less consequence ; the very man- 
ners which distinguished the “ Old Court” passed away, and with it 


good deal more. 
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Ry the Rev. Thomas Whytehead, M.A., 
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derived from larger works, they are somewhat fragmentary, and not al- 
ways apt or illustrative. She has also prefixed a sufficient account of 
the family and career of the author ; in a style imitative of the writings 
whence she drew her information—perhaps intentionally so, to correspond 
with the old-fashioned mode of “ getting up” the book. 
i The most valuable parts of the work are those relating to public af- 
fairs ; whose form may change, but whose substance is ever the same. 
The following maxim is one that bears strongly on the Oregon question : 
for, as either side will fight 
“to gain a little plot of ground 

That hath in it no profit but the name,” 
so it seems difficult to foretell the termination of a war which begins on 
no great interests and can only be terminated on the principles of exhaus- 
tion Guicciardini mentions. 

“ Those undertakings and affairs which are not to be expected to fall throngh 
any sudden shock, but through consuming and wasting away, draw out to a much 
greater length than is believed at first; because, when men are obstinately deter- 
mined to endure, they endure and sustain much more than would be believed. 
Wherefore, we see that a war, which is to be finished by famine, Ly ineonve- 
niency, by lack of money, or the like, runs on farther than would be believed. 
As it also happens with one who is dying of a phthisic, that his life doth always 
prolong itself beyond the opinion of the physicians. Thus a merchant, before he 
fails through being consumed by usury, doth always stand a longer time than 
was believed.” 

It would have been well for the late King of Prussia had he read this 
maxim, unless he had read it with an overweening opinion of his own 
power. 

“] commend him who stands neutral in the wars of his neighbours, if he be so 
powerful, or hath his dominions of such condition, as that he hath nothing to fear 
trom the conqueror; because he doth thus avoid peril, expenses, and exhaustion, 
and the disorders of the others may afford him some profitable opportunity. Ex- 
cept it be with these conditions, neutrality is foolishness: because, binding thyself 
to one of the parties, thou dost run no danger but the victory of the other, but 
standing between, thou art always bruised, conquer who will.” 

There are touches on the first principles of polities which sound oddly 
from an Italian courtier of that age. Here is one on the origin of power. 

“ All states have their origin in violence, to one who looks narrowly at it, ex- 
cepting republics; and these in their own country and no farther: neither do I 
see any legitimate power, not even that of the Emperor, which is in such great 
authority that it doth decide upon the rights of others; because there was no 
usurpation so great as that of the Romans, who usurped the empire ; neither do I 
exempt from this rule the priesthood, whose violence is double, inasmuch as it is 
doubled in holding men under corporeal and under spiritual authority.” 

GUICCIARDINI AND MACHIAVELLI ON THE JUSTE-MILIEU. 
When opinions are contrary in council, if any one come forward with some 


| middle course, it is almost always favoured, not because the middle course be not 


worse for the most part than extremes, but because the disputants agree more 
willingly to that than to their opposite; and also the others, either to avoid 


| offence or through want of comprehension, quickly come into that which they 


think will save dispute-—Guicciardini. 

na Where authority is — and opinion divers, things are scarce 
ever well determined on.— Machiavelli; History of Florence, book v. 

. . . « Inaffuirs of state, the Romans always avoided the middle course, 
and betook themselves to extremes.— Discourses on Livy, book ii. chap. xxiii. 

OVER-CAUTION. 

Let him who would handle treaties and alliances beware that nothing doth 
hazard them more than secking to make them over-fast; because greater time is 
needed, and more persons must be dealt with, and more matters are implicated ; 
from which causes such practices always come to light; and we may also believe 


| that fortune, in whose hand are these things, is displeased with those who seek to 


free themselves from her power and depend upon themselves alone. ‘Therefore, it 
is safer to execute them with some danger than with over-security. 


The following maxim is a striking tribute to the power of truth, con- 


| sidering it was written at a time when falsehood was supposed to be 


some of the worldly wisdom that characterized the practical men of those 


ages and of the East in all times. 
studied than manners or persons ; since the appeal finally lay to a 
body with whom the competitor might never come in contact. In 
men the matter and qualities necessary to maxims were perhaps wanting ; 
the age was not exactly fitted for their dogmatic style; and a general 
change in the habits of life induced those who could write them to record 
their experience in other shapes. Still, the maxims of those ages, like the 
classics of any bygone time, are of great value, sometimes for the 
general principles of truth which they contain, more frequently as 
guides to worldly conduct, or as indicative of the person by whom they 
were written or of the men by whom he was surrounded. 

Among these the celebrated Guicciardini is eminent. Born of a 
good Florentine family ; employed throughout his life in great affairs— 


The principles of things were more | elve ! ¢ he will 
| effectually, thinking that such is really the mind of his prince, than he would do 


as in embassies and governments; and in contact with great men—as | 


Ferdinand of Arragon, the Emperor Charles the Fifth, the family of the 
Medici, and the reigning Popes,—he had ample opportunities of writing 
from experience. The distracted state of Italy, the foreign invaders and 
native tyrants by whom it was subjected, unhappily taught the necessity 
of art and circumspection to any man who engaged in affairs, and gave 
him ample means of seeing the worst parts of human nature. The learn- 
ing of Guicciardini enabled him to compare his own observations with 
those of antiquity, and his literature to clothe them in an attractive form, 
since their necessary brevity of form prevented the historian’s prolixity 
from being offensive, though it sometimes shows itself in a needless 
sentence. 
virtuous : 





in his pages we see the shifts to which a man of honour 


The author was also respectable, and for his age and country | 


was then driven against his better judgment, even in the calmness of | 


theoretical directions ; so universally true is the axiom of Homer, that 
the day which makes a man a slave takes half his worth away. 

With such opinions of The Maxims of Francis Guicciardini, it is 
needless to recommend the translation which Emma Martin has given to 
the public, beyond saying that she has well expressed by a certain quaint- 
ness of words the older age of the original. She has also appended to 
each maxim analogous remarks drawn from other writers,—as Ma- 


| 
| 
| 


the business of a diplomatist. 
“A prince who would deceive another through the means of his ambassador, 
must first deceive the ambassador himself, because he will act and speak more 


if he believed it to be but feigning. And the same maxun is good for every man 
who would persuade falsely through means of another.” 

In reading several of the directions, the sad state of men under a tyranny 
is forcibly impressed upon the mind, by the constant state of caution and 
fear in which such persons must live to avoid destruction. 

“A tyrant will use exceeding diligence in studying to know thy mind, that 
is, if thou art content with thy estate: he will waieb thy carriage and behaviour, 
seeking to learn from them which frequent thee, and proposing divers courses to 
thee, and requiring thine opinion and judgment. Wherefore, if thou wouldest 
not have him compass thee, thou must most cautiously beware of the methods 
he will use, and of using any phrase of suspicion; taking heed how thou dost 
speak, efiam with thine intimates; and conversing and replying to him so that 
he cannot cavil. This is easy to be done, if thou keep always before thee that 
he is trying all he can to circumvent and to discover thee.” 

“To one of great quality in the state, and who is under the sway of a san- 
guinary and insolent tyrant, few rules of any profit can be given, unless it be, to 
go into a voluntary exile. But if the tyrant, either through prudence or through 
the necessities of his own condition, doth govern himself discreetly, one of great 
rank should seek not to be held prompt and high-mettled, but of a quiet temper, 
neither desirous of a change, if he be not forced upon it. For in such case, the 
tyrant will caress thee, and study to give thee no cause for innovation; which he 
would not do if he saw thee restless. For then he thinks, that in any case thou 
wouldest never keep quiet; and he is compelled continually to study an occasion 
of destroying thee, to rid himself from suspicion.” 

We will close our extracts with an axiom of a private but general kind. 

“ The wish to have children cannot be blamed, because it is natural; yet do I 
say, that it is a kind of felicity not to have any; for even he who hath wise and 
virtuous sons, hath, without doubt, more grief than joy of them. I have seen the 
example of this in mine own father, who was held in his day, yea, as an example 
in Florence of a father whom Heaven had most richly gifted in his sons. ‘Think, 
therefore, how it must be with him who hath evil sons.” 





COLONEL CAPADOSE'S WEST INDIES. 
Coroner Capapose has been stationed these sixteen years in the West 
Indies; and, either on duty or as a tourist, has visited nearly every 
British colony except Jamaica and Honduras. Trinidad, Grenada, Tor- 


chiavelli, Bacon, Montesquieu, Burke: but as these opinions are mostly | tola, Nevis, Antigua, Dominica, Barbadoes, St. Christopher, St. Vincent, 
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St. Lucia, and Tobago, he resided at or explored, and some of them on 
several occasions. He has also visited Martinique, Guadaloupe, and the 


Danish settlement of Santa Cruz; made a tour in the republic of Vene- 
zuela; and paid a visit both to Dutch and British Guiana. On all occa- 
sions, his military rank and West Indian hospitality procured him ample 
opportunities of seeing the people and the place; and a professional 
activity carried him to every spot of natural curiosity or beauty, un- 
daunted by the difficulties of a country in a state of Tropical nature, 
where mountains have to be scaled, streams forded, and forests threaded. 

So long a time and such opportunities should have produced a better 
book than Sixteen Years in the West Indies; which, sooth to say, is 
somewhat jejune and commonplace. Such interest as it does pos- 
sess it derives from its incidental notices of the Negro population 
and the effects of Emaneipation on the colonies, or from the personal 
character of the author. Colonel Capadose shines in his own pages as an 
amiable old soldier, with a taste fur natural beauty, a professional 


activity, a disposition to take things as they come, and a strong habit of 


discursiveness. He can describe a scene tolerably well, and tell an 
anecdote or a story. But he secs nothing; it must come full upon him 
before his attention is attracted; or rather, he wants the native acumen 
which observes things because it discovers their distinguishing pro- 
perties. Neither is the work composed with skill or method. The 
Colonel arrives, for instance, at Trinidad, in 1839 ; makes some excursions: 
leaves it; and returns in 1841 to make some more; when a casual 
remark carries the reader and the author back to the period when the Ap- 
prenticeship was first announced. But as all these things are jumbled 
together without art, the reader has neither general results nor a con- 
tinuous narrative. It would seem as if the Colonel had kept a rough 
journal of his tours and put them together on his return home with occa- 
sional assistance from the gazetteer. 

Nor are the conclusions which the reader can draw from its pages of a 
very striking or novel character, beyond some pictures of domestic or 
personal inconvenience here and there arising from Emancipation. Even 
these have to be received with caution, because the Colonel was in some 
of the colonies the year after complete freedom was granted, and in 1841 
the saturnalia had a good deal subsided. Beyond particular instances, 
which, under all the circumstances, are perhaps exceptions, Siavteen 
Years in the West Indies tells nothing that we did not know before: a 
general reduction in the amount of produce—great independence, to use 
the mildest term, on the part of the free Black labourers, working, when 
they could be persuaded, only as a favour—and severer suffering arising 
from this cause in Trinidad and Demerara than in the smaller islands 
where the population was more dense and the land more occupied. Here, 
however, is a specimen of what the Trinidadians had to put up with oc- 
casionally. 

“ Losing my way, and afterwards being obliged to conform to the foot-pace of 


the guide, prevented my being in time for the family breakfast; but the | 


prietor, after the first friendly salutation, exclaimed, ‘ You shall have breakfast, 
though Mrs. G—— must cook it’; and then he went on to explain that they were 
without servants of any description. 

“ The estate is isolated ; so remote, no one would remain long in their service; all 
finding some excuse to obtain leave of absence, and then never returning. 

“ Thus the wife of the proprietor, an amiable and elegant lady, was obliged to 
do all the household drudgery, besides attending to her two infant children. I 
entreated, implored that nothing might be cooked for me; that anything they had 
—_— if only plain bread or biscuit, would be quite sufficient. But both lady 
and gentleman were deaf to all I could say; and, the former disappearing to exe- 
cute her hospitable determination, the latter took me to inspect the grounds.” 

It is the opinion of Colonel Capadose that Europeans can do very well 
as labourers in the West Indies, except in the cultivation of sugar, pro- 
vided they be kept from new rum: and his pages contain several notices 
of success or failure. The opinion is doubtless true in the abstract, that, 
with proper care and self-control, Europeans might preserve their health, 
and work. It was the opinion of Sir John Moore and Dr. Jackson, that 
to make them work hard was the best means of keeping them in health. 


But the requisite conditions will not all be fulfilled by the class of persons | 


who could be profitably transported to the West Indies as labourers to 
supersede the Blacks. We give the only two instances of absolute success 
that we have met; one from Trinidad, another from St. Lucia. 

“ At this period the mee trees were full of fine fruit; the greater part of 
which, the proprietor said, would be lost, as he laboured under the same diffi- 
culties as the proprietor of Las Cuevas—viz. want of labourers; very few of whom 
can be prevailed on, since the emancipation of the apprentices, Ist August 1838, 
to assist in gathering the cocoa for any wages or recompense that can be offered ; 
much less will they lend a hand in clearing the weeds and long grass, which rise 
to a sad height under the trees. The possessor had fortunately engaged two 
mowers from Scotland, who were at work under the shade of the trees this morn- 
ing; and much good did they effect; but to cause a radical clearance a much 
greater number is required.” Y bd es . 

“Whilst making Soufriere my head-quarters, I rode through the valley, Fond 
St. Jaeques, and to the Belle Plaine estate, which affords full proof of the capa- 
bility of Europeans for the culture of cocoa and coffee in Tropical climates. 

“Here it was cultivated in perfection, and scarcely a native employed. Sixteen 
Germans, most of them married, are located there; each possessing a pretty 

to reside in, with a garden attached filled with fruits and flowers; all 
wore the look of content and comfort, and more than all of health,—the air on 
the height suiting their constitutions; for, notwithstanding its name, Belle Plaine 
is situated on a lofty eminence about ten miles from Soufriere.” 


We think the best-written section in the book is that relating to Dutch 
Guiana; partly, perhaps, from a greater novelty of subject both to us 
and the author; partly because this novelty produced more incident. 

DINNERS AT DUTCH GUIANA. 


This day I was introduced to the etiquette of the Surinam dinner-parties. 
was at the residence of M. de Veer; who sent his carriage for me. On my arrival 


: found a large party assembled; but Madame de Veer was the only lady present. | 


some strolled into the gardens and enjoyed a cigar; others retired to the saloon to 
converse; whilst one or two lounged in the verandah. 

Some time having passed thus, a servant announced “qu'on est servie”: t 
hostess reéntered, took the arm of the gentleman who had previously taken her to 
the table, and resumed her place, each following her example. r 

The second course was placed before us, the dessert being blended, decorated 
with the choicest flowers and fruits; the champagne sparkled, and the conversg- 
tion became more animated. Madame did not again leaye us till she led the wa 
to the saloon for coffee or tea. 7 

Such was the etiquette observed at all the hospitable entertainments given to 
me; the only difference being that the ladies did not always retire, but remained 
chatting or walking with the gentlemen. 

I admired the custom; and only regretted that the fair ones of Surinam would 
not learn other languages, or that I was not better skilled in Dutch phraseology, 

TIDING IT IN DUTCH GUIANA. = 

To see these estates in the easiest and best manner possible, is to take a tent. 
boat and glide down the river. Do not imagine, kind reader, that in one of these 
boats you are luxuriously seated upon Turkish cushions under a splendid canopy; 
no, you can recline upon sofas, and enjoy every comfort; but it is in a small wooden 
apartment erected at the stern. 

Some of these boats have six or eight rowers, besides a head-man, who stands 
at the stern and directs, by speech oz a pole in his hand, the course of the boat 
| which has no rudder, Distances are computed by tides; it being always with the 

tide voyagers proceed up the rivers in Dutch Guiana: thus, inquiring the distance 
from place to place, the usual answer is, one, two, or more tides, as the case may be, 
On the tide becoming unfavourable, the boatihen make forthe shore, fasten the 
| boat and wait for a change. It is generally so regulated as to arrive at some estate 
| by the change of tide, there to land and repose, or take refreshment, awaiting 
another change favourable for proceeding. ‘The houses attached to the different 
estates are generally situated near the river’s banks; and each has a good landing. 
place, with a quay, steps, and boat-house, into which the water flows and wafts the 
boat with facility: a level walk, shaded by an avenue of tall trees, leads to the 
residence, where travellers are sure to be hospitably received. 














MR. JAMES’S ARRAI NEIL. 

Ir may be fancy, but we think Mr. James rather suffers from the ayowal 
of his mode of composing by dictating to an amanuensis; especially 
when we see from his numerous publications that he must talk, fiction 
incessantly. In works where exposition of any kind is the characteristic, 
and the merit depends upon the matter, a person with a command of 
language may dictate without injury to anything save the closeness of 
his style; as Adam Smith dictated the Wealth of Nations. In such 
case the labour has been in the preparation—in the acquisition of the 
knowledge, the formation of the views, and the general arrangement of 
the exposition ; so that the book is already in the author's head, and ag 
regards quantity perhaps very much more than the book in his notes, 
If a novelist underwent the same labour with his fictions, carefully plan- 
| ning the whole before he began composition, excepting such happy pas 
| sages as might suddenly rush upon him, there might be no objection to 

dictating, beyond the general one that in works of imagination neither 
| words nor imagery will come at will—* for there’s a happiness as well as 
care.” This kind of pains, however, either in preparation or revision, is not 
the habit of modern novelists ; and in Mr. James's case we know that it ean- 
not be, for he is, like Cvesar, dictating to two at once, if not to three.* At all 
events, now that we have the key we seem to trace the effects of this sys 
tem more clearly than ever. We can fancy Mr. James getting or making 
up a subject for a story—scene France, or England, or as it may be—time 
Civil Wars, or Louis the Fourteenth: with the knowledge of history Mr. 
James possesses, he would at once pitch upon the principal events and per- 
sonages that should be introduced into the fiction ; and then for other cha- 
racters, “ Why, in Arrah Neil or Times of Old, I will have a heroine of 
noble birth but brought up in humble lite as a village maiden. There is in- 
deed no great novelty in this; but then, I, G. P. R. James, will try to give 
a little more reason, (for haste will force me to break up the probability,) 
by having an Irish chieftain marry an English noblewoman, in the true 
Milesian fashion, by an abduction, and subsequently become rebel and at- 
tainted. 1 will also impart a metaphysical interest to the character of 
Arrah Neil, by making her seem at first half-witted; though it is only 
memory comparing the faint impressions of the past with the troubled 
| times of the present. For a hero, there is Lord Walton—a Cavalier of 
envoy grave, high-principled, and unconsciously loving Arrah in her 
poverty ; and as for a villain, there is, equally of course, a Puritan, to be 
painted with all the black colours which the party violence of the times 
and the vulgar narrowness of’succeeding Tories have attached to the race,— 
though Ezekiel Dry’s possession of the papers, and his professing to pass 
as Arrah Neil’s guardian, will seem taken from farce or broad comedy, 
upon Mr. Bayes’s rule of transversion. As a kind of “ deus ex machina,” 
Ancient Pistol shall furnish a hint; but Captain Barecolt shall be a man 
of courage and conduct as well as a most uncommon swaggerer. —_ As for 
the rest, there will be a mob of gentlemen, officers and so forth, on both 
sides ;_ a good many hosts and hostesses, because they always figure in 
the days of Elizabeth and the Stuarts; an elderly lady, widowed, pious, 
and loyal; with a second pair of lovers, to come upon the stage when 
Arrah Neil and her fortunes are off.” 
| Execution is the main thing in works of imagination. The veriest 
| commonplaces of the “ acting drama” and circulating library, treated by 
| historical and metaphysical knowledge, would have formed a romance of 

some interest had they been properly put together and presented. But 
| here the vice of the dictating or go-ahead plan of writing is visible. Mr. 
| James seems never to have given himself the slightest trouble with a 











| difficulty: when Barecolt is not present to solve the knot, the author 


cuts it himself, or rather leaves it entangled. There seems no reason 


| why Arrah Neil’s birth should not have been communicated to Lord 


Walton or some of her relatives at first, as at last: but then the story 
could not have begun. The heavy spiritless execution—not, however, 


had the honour of sitting next her at table: but she could only speak Dutch, of | devoid of a mechanical species of foree—is the main objection to Arrah 


which I knew but little; so our conversation was chiefly in s sentences or 


monosyllables. 


Sete Costtecoeey tae I was surprised 
le. The lady : 


| 


The dinner consisted of two courses; the first comprised of a variety of dishes | 
served up in French, Dutch, English, and West Indian fashion. After we had 
to see every one rise from | second or third boc 


Neil ; and this is perhaps not owing to dictating, so much as to inces- 
sant dictating. Besides the non-necessity of so long concealing Arrah’s 


* Mr. James is pees two fictions in periodicals, and Arrah Neil is the 
ok he has published within the year, besides attending to the 


disappeared, and the gentlemen dispersed in different directions; | collected edition of his works. 
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the story is loosely constructed and ill connected, as if no pains 
i A still greater objection is, that it 
Instead of scenes, Mr. James 


birth, necrens 
had been taken to make anything fit. 
is spun out—three volumes of task-work. P _ | 
has been thinking of chapters ; constructing them continually of com- | 
monplace incidents, and expanding even commonplace matter by diluted | 
jalogue or description. 
~~ are we passages than usual of what may be called good 
writing, or good scenes. That is the best in which Ezekiel Dry appears 
for the last time ; Barecolt having carried him off as a prisoner, and 
forcing him under threats of death to send for the papers which establish 
ah Neil's birth. 
ne =< rode away; and Captain Barecolt, after having secured the horses to 
two trees, took his pistols from the saddle, and rejoined his prisoner in the cave. 
There seating himself on the ground, with his long legs stretched out across the 
mouth of the excavation, he waved Mr. Dry with a commanding air to seat him- 
self also. It was easy to perceive that Captain Barecolt had been rendered some- 
what more grand in his own opinion by the last stoup of wine which he had tossed 
off, with no more ceremony than if it had been a gill; and his captive, feeling that 
it might be dangerous to oppose him even in a trifle, instantly bent his hocks to | 
the ground, being at the same time somew hat weary with a ride of more than | 
thirty miles that morning. & ae aad 

« Captain Barecolt first began by examining the priming of his pistols, the 
muzzles of which every now and then swept Mr. Dry’s person in a manner that 
made him very uncomfortable; but when this operation was finished, and the 
pistols replaced in his belt, the Royalist officer turned his looks: upon Mr. Dry 
with a sort of compassionate contempt that was extremely irritating. ‘Ah! 
Master Dry, Master Dry,’ he said, ‘both you and I know this wood very well. 
You often used to come here when you were an apprentice boy with old Nicholas 
Cobalter; and many a pound of sugar and salt have you hid away in that corner 
just behind where you are now sitting—many an ounce of pepper have you laid in 
the nook just over your head, till you could dispose of your pilferings. : 

“Mr. Drv said nothing, but gazed at Captain Barecolt from under his bent 
brows with’a look of hatred and fear, such as might be supposed to pass over his 
countenance if he had seen the infernal spirit. 

“* Ay. continued the officer, in a somewhat maudlin and sentimental tone, 
‘those were pleasant days, Mr. Dry, especially when you used to take a walk in 
this wood with buxom Mrs. Cobalter, when her husband went to London town; 
and she used to say if ever he died you should be her second, because you were 
tender of her feelings, and connived at her dealing with the pottle-pot more freely 
than her husband liked.’ 

“And who the Devil are you?’ cried Mr. Dry, furiously; forgetting all his 
sanctity in the irritating state of apprehension and astonishment to which he was 


reduced. ; : : x 

“* Ay, those were merry times, Master Dry,’ continued Barecolt, without no- 
ticing his intemperate question, and fixing one eye upon his companion’s face, 
while the other rolled vacantly round the cave, as if searching for memories or 
ideas. ‘Yes, Master Dry, no one weuld have thought to see you the master of 
Longsoaken in those days. But it all came of the widow, and your stepping in, 
by her help, into all that old Cobalter tt. Fair or foul, Master Dry, it matters 
not—you got it, and that made a man of you!’ 

“And who, in’ the Fiend’s name, are you?’ demanded the Puritan, almost 
springing at his throat. 

«¢] will tell you, Ezekiel Dry,’ answered Barecolt, bending forward and gazing 
sternly in his face— 1 will tell you. I am Daniel Cobalter—ay, little Daniel, the 
old man’s only nephew—his brother's son, whom you cheated, with the widow's 
aid, of his uncle’s inheritance, and left to go out into the world with five crown- 

jeces and a stout heart: and now that I have you here face to face in Wilbury 

Vood, what have you to say why I should not blow your brains out, for all that 
you have done to me and mine? 

“Mr. Dry, of Longsoaken, shrunk into nothing, while Barecolt continued to 
Se upon him as sternly as if he could have eaten him alive. A moment after, 

owever, the gallant captain’s face relaxed its awful frown, and with a withering 
and contemptuous smile he went on. ‘ But set your mind at ease, worm! You 
are safe in my scorn. I have done better for myself than if I had been tied down 
to a mechanical life. But take warning by what has happened, and do not let 
me catch you any more at these same tricks, or I will put my boot-heel upon your 
head, and tread your brains out like a viper's. There, sit there, and be silent till 
the men come back; for if I see you move, or hear you speak, you will raise choler 
in me.’ 

“ The gallant captain then rose and stood for a minute in the mouth of the 
cave, and then returned again, and seated himself, looking at Dry with a sneer- 
ing smile. ‘ Now art thou hammering thy poor thin brains to find how Daniel 
Cobalter has become Captain Barecolt; but if thou twistest the letters into 
proper form, thou wilt find that I have not taken one from any man’s name but 
myown. ‘That is no robbery, Dry!’ 

“*Nay, I see! I see!’ said the Puritan. 

“* Ay, dost thou so?’ rejoined Barecolt; ‘ then see and be silent’: and he leaned 





his head upon his hand, and gazed forth from the mouth of the cave. Presently, 
Captain Barecolt’s head nodded, and his breath came more heavily. Dry of 


Longsoaken gazed at him with his small eyes full of fierce and baleful light; but 
his face did not grow red or heated with the angry passion that was evidently 
working within him. On the contrary, it was as white as that of a corpse. 
‘Ruin!’ he muttered in a low voice to himself—‘ ruin!’ and at the same time he 
put his right hand in his pocket, where he had concealed the knife. 

“But Captain Barecolt suddenly raised his head. ‘ You moved !' he said sternly. 

“*Tt was but for my ease,’ answered Dry, in a whining tone: ‘ this ground is 
very hard.’ 

“*Sit still!’ rejoined the captain frowning, and then resumed the same atti- 
tude. Intwo or three minutes he breathed hard again, and then he snored; for he 
had drunk much wine and ridden far. For a few minutes Mr. Dry thought he 
was feigning sleep; and yet it seemed very like reality—sound, heavy, dull. 

“*Tt must be speedily, or not at all!’ he thought to himself: ‘ the other men 
may soon be back. Soft—I will try him’; and rising, he affected to look out of 
the mouth of the cave. Captain Barecolt slept on. 

“ Ezekiel Dry trembled very much; but he quietly put his hand once more into 
his pocket, and drew forth the knife. He grasped it tight; he took a | for- 
ward to the sleeping man’s side. Barecolt, accustomed to watch, started, and 
Was rising; but ere he could gain his feet, the blow descended on his right breast; 
and, leaving the knife behind, Dry darted out of the cave. 

“The blood gushed forth in a Stream; but, with a quick and firm hand, Bare- 
colt drew a pistol from his belt, cocked it, took a step forward, levelled, and fired. 
Dry of Longsoaken sprang up a foot from the ground, and fell heavily upon the 
forest grass, with his slood. and brains scattered round. 

“*Hal! cried Barecolt, ‘ha! Master Dry—but I feel marvellous faint—very 
faint; 1 will sit down’; and, resuming his seat, he leaned back, while his face be- 
came as pale as ashes, aud the pistol fell from his hands.” 








WHYTEHEAD'’S COLLEGE LIFE. 
Tus volume is posthumous and unfinished. Its author, who died of 
consumption in New Zealand, whither he had gone as Chaplain to Bishop 
Selwyn, appears to have inspired strong attachments, and to have excited 





great hopes among his friends. College Life was a subject that had long 
engaged his attention; he was known to have meditated upon the 
theme—to have tried several modes of best displaying his matter—to 
have finally resolved upon the form of letters to an Under-Graduate ; and 
his friends were anxious that his labours should not be lost. In a com- 
munication addressed to him upon this topic by the editor, he replied, 
but five days before his death, that he could not conveniently get at his 
manuscript, and that if he could it would too much occupy the 
thoughts of one “so near the entrance of the shadowy valley.” * Will 
you,” he continues, “ befriend this parcel of manuscript papers ? with full 
permission to burn them, or keep them by you, till you have got your 
degree, but by no means to meddle with them before; and then, if you 
are so disposed, make use of them towards the composition of such a 
volume as you described to me.” The editor preferred to publish them 
as they stood ; contenting himself with supplying occasional deficiencies, 
from mere verbal omissions up to a sentence or two, all which are 
indicated by typographical marks. 

Thomas Whytehead’s appears to have been one of those amiable minds 
which, shrinking from the utilitarianism so fashionable a few years 
ago, fell back upon the hazy splendour of the past as a relief from the 
hard and dull reality of the present. Had his lot cast him upon secular 
affairs, he would have been a shining light of “ Young England”; but, 
the son of a clergyman, with clergymen for his connexions, and brought 
up for the church, his mind naturally turned to the religion of past ages 
and to the “ foundations” among which he had been reared. His position 
saved him from the errors of Romanism, and his good sense apparently 
from the Tractarian weaknesses of attaching weight to such matters of 
form as wearing a surplice or turning his back upon the audience, as well 
as the more censurable pharisaical spirit of spiritual pride and priestly 
domination. But with the less silly and less repulsive traits of Trac- 
tarians he was deeply imbued,—their love of the beautiful in religion, or 
it may be in religious art ; their veneration for Rome, (whilst acknowledg- 
ing her errors,) as embodying for so long a period the visible church 
on earth, exhibiting an apparent unity, a real permanency, and a striking 
example of discipline and self-submission, besides the display in many of 
its members of a mild devotion and mystical love, which the Tractarians, 
by shutting their eyes and opening their fancy, ascribe to the church 
itself. 

With tastes and feelings such as these did Thomas Whytehead look at 
the collegiate bodies and their buildings, by which he was surrounded, 
and enter upon the study of their history and laws. The views he ace 
quired in this way he conceived it a duty to promulgate: but he either 
wanted that power of producing a complete whole, which arises from a 
strong impression operating on genius, or he was not permitted time to 
elaborate his views. Two not very similar objects seem to have occu- 
pied his mind. One was a wish to reform the Universities; not by 
changing their nature in compliance with “ the spirit of the times,” as is 
generally proposed, but to restore their original character, by reviving 
more of a religious spirit. The other purpose was to give practical 
advice to a student for his conduct in college. Both these ideas are 
present in the work, but rather covertly than with didactic clearness. 
College Life exhibits the religious frame of the writer's mind,—his 
veneration for the spirit of the past religion, though taking a form dif- 
ferent from his own; his admiration of the mingled loyalty and faith 
which are fancied to have characterized the age of chivalry ; his elevated 
view of a learned society, where the leaders order and the subordi- 
nates obey under a principle which softens commands and dignifies obe- 
dience,—or, in the language of Burke on the /ay side of the question, 
“that proud submission, that dignified obedience, that subordination of 
the heart, which kept alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit of an ex- 
alted freedom.” But we see this as a feeling of the writer, and know not 
how his views are to be brought about, except by endowing students 
with his own disposition and changing the character of college dons. 
He pours himself out upon college-rooms, college-chapel, the hall, the 
lecture-room, the library, and college-friends. In the letters upon these 
topics a practical suggestion may occasionally be found; but the chief 
attraction is in their exhibition of the writer's mind, the suggestions -~ 
offer upon the spirit and intiuences of the past, and the style in whic! 
they are expressed. The introductory letter on the origin and end of the 
collegiate system has more direct and distinctive purpose. This, for 
example, is well put, and well written. 

THE OBJECT OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGES. 

They are now the sole surviving representatives in the English Church of that 
monastic element which the colleges and the capitular bodies once exhibited in 
common, as having for their object the maintenance of a class of men, mainly of 
the clergy, whose duties should not connect them with active and public life, 
but rather withdraw them from out of the influence of the age they lived 
in. These were intended to give a permanence and stability to the cha- 
racter of the institutions in the midst of which they were placed. Standing 
out of the current of the world and of the times, their duty was to prevent their 
fellows and countrymen from being carried down by it, who might else imagine 
they were standing still, only because everything around them was being drifted 
along with them. Such was the firm and energetic Laud, when, at forty years 
old, he quitted Oxford to become, as one has called him, “ the second founder” 
of the English Church. 

The past is here to have always, as it were, its living representatives; who 
may be able to confute all false claims to novelty which the present may put for- 
ward, and save the world from being obliged to recover lost truths again and again 
by the costly method of experiment. It has been truly said, that “ whatever with- 
draws us from the power of our senses, whatever makes the past, the distant, or 
the future, predominate over the present, advances us in the scale of rational 
beings”: and this is the oo of the collegiate system as placed in the midst of 
our Universities; and the absence of this system is the key to the essential dif- 
ference between them and the Universities of Scotland and the Continent. The 
peacet of independence on external influences, provided b the presence of these 

ies, is there wanting; they generally are controlled by, instead of controlling, 
the spirit of the times; they are the representatives 0 the national teinper, not 
its directors. 

There is no evil without good, and no good without evil. Our author 
picks out the evil of printed books from amid the good ; uot the evil of 
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modern trashy publications, but the evil of such works as a poor 
scholar can afford to buy to aid him in his studies. 

“ Books are not now those scarce and dear things which they once were, when 
George Herbert ‘had to fast for it’ when he bought a new volume. There are 
few scholars now who cannot afford to read their favourite authors from copies of 
their own: and thus it is hard for us to appreciate the preciousness, nay, rather 
sanctity, which a public collection of books possessed in the eyes of our fore- 
fathers, and in consequence the jealous rules with which a! guarded the liberty 
of approaching it. But when we know how that eighteen shillings was the price 
of a printed copy of St. Jerome, in two volumes, at Wynkyn de Worde's, (as we 
learn from a bill of his to Bishop Fisher,) and the same of a copy of Origen, at 
a time when six pounds was the annual income of an ordinary College Fellow, 
we may form some idea of the straits to which the scholars of those days 
must often have been put to furnish themselves with books of any kind, and the 
treasure which the possession of a library must have been to them. Still, it is 

uestionable whether these very difficulties were not sometimes favourable to the 

evelopment of tzuly thoughtful minds; just as we know the powers of the 
memory were then much more called out and exercised than they are now. It 
would seem too, that in early times, when copies of the Holy Scriptures were rare, 
while its truths were not obscured, men were less in danger of looking on the 
Word of God as a book rather than a revelation, and so holding by its text instead 
of its doctrines; of regarding it, in short, as a volume to be criticised, illus- 
trated, and argued out of, rather than an utterance and voice of the Eternal 
Word, to be listened to, knelt before, reverenced, obeyed.” 

We take leave of this agreeable fragment of an amiable mind by quot- 
ing a judicious truth from the letter on College Friends. 

“Take heed against being supercilious. Most men have something unpleasant 
about them in their manner or look, or some deficiency in taste, which, if we allow 
ourselves in an extreme sensitiveness, will drive us from their society. But we 
must not suffer this to be, as it will produce self-isolation and self-pride. You 
know I am not here recommending promiscuous or much company, but that, as 
you are now in the mine, you should seek for a friend as for a hid treasure.” 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From November 7th to November \3th. 
Books. 

The Maxims of Francis Guicciardini. Translated by Emma Martin. 
With Parallel Passages from the Works of Machiavelli, Lord Bacon, 
Pascal, Rochefoucault, Montesquieu, Mr. Burke, Prince Talleyrand, M. 
Guizot, and others. 

The Rose Garden of Persia, By Louisa Stuart Costello, Author of “ Spe- 
cimens of the Early Poetry of France.” 

The Gospel Narrative, according to the authorized Text of the Evangelists, 
without repetition or omission. With a continuous Exposition, marginal 
Proofs in full, and Notes, briefly collected from the best crities and com- 
mentators. By the Reverend John Forster, M.A., her Majesty’s Chaplain 
of the Savoy. 

Struggles for Fame. By Eliza Meteyard. A Novel, in three volumes. 

New Zealand; in a series of Letters, containing an account of the country, 
both before and since its occupation by the British Government; with his- 
torical remarks on the conduct of the Government, the New Zealand and 
the Manakau Companies; also a description of the various settlements, 





the character of the Aborigines, and the natural productions of the country. | 


By S. M. D. Martin, M.D., lately a Member of the Legislative Council of 
New Zealand. 


On the Domesticated Animals of the British Tslands: comprehending the 
natural and economical history of species and varieties; the description of 
the properties of external form; and observations on the principles and 
practice of breeding. By David Low, Esq., F.R.S.E., Professor of Agricul- 
ture in the University of Edinburgh, &c. 

[This volume forms one of those separate Encyclopadias, devoted to a particular 
range of subjects, that Messrs. Longman have undertaken, of which Ure's Wanu- 
Jactures, MCulloch’s Commercial Dictionary, and Webster's Domestic Economy 
are the most popular instances. The present volume, by Professor Low, is founded 
on a larger work of his with coloured plates. But he has added the dog to the 
animals described in the former book—viz. the horse, the ox, the sheep, the goat, 
and the hog; and the work has been entirely rewritten, with such additional mat- 
ter as seemed appropriate. 

The primary object of Mr. Low is to improve the breed of animals, and the 
breeders: for, though it often requires much skill and experience to decide upon 
the questions, whether is it better to improve the actual race, or to cross it, or to 
introduce a new one altogether? and what are the means? yet a great many faults 
of a palpable kind are committed throughout the kingdom. 

“ Thus, over the greater part of Wales, there are races of wild diminutive sheep, 
which, in economical value, can bear no comparison with those which could be supplied 
from other places. In Kerry, and other mountainous districts stretching along the 
Western coast of Ireland, in place of such sheep as the country could maintain, are to 
be seen bl $s of animals of the size of dogs, and as wild as antelopes, neither 
having wool fitted to the manufactures of the country, nor being capable of fattening 
to any size. Even in the heart of Yorkshire, as we shall see in the sequel, a breed of 
sheep is preserved, covering a considerable tract of country, which, from its coarseness 
of form and inaptitude to fatten, ranks in the lowest class of cultivated sheep in Eng- 
land ; and in every part of the kingdom we may see examples of the vast poblic and 
private loss which results from unacquaintance with the relative value and economical 
uses of the different breeds of our domesticated animals.” 

To show how this evil may be remedied, is the first object of the Professor,— 
by general physiological instruction, as well as by particular description of each 
class of animals and their varieties.’ The book, however, contains much more than 
the general principles of breeding and directions as to their application. There 
is a somewhat encyclopedic history of each animal, and very often a good deal of 
miscellaneous anecdote, not to say story, in connexion with particular animals,— 
for instance, a long, gossipy, and interesting account of the turf, under the head 
of Race-horse. This treatment admirably adapts the book for the library of the 
country gentleman or gentleman farmer; but for the bad breeders of Kerry, 
Wales, and remote parts of England, a smaller edition, with only the strictly 
practical parts, might be desirable. ] 

First Steps to Anatomy. By James L. Drummond, M.D., Professor of Ana- 
tomy and Physiology in the Royal Belfast Institution 

This is a very able publication; the work of a master throwing off the results of 

is own Gavan, not the compilation of a man sitting down to teach that he 
may learn. The book has pm in a habit peculiar to the Belfast or Irish 
medical schools, whither pupils seem to come more irregularly and in a more un- 
repared state than in Great Britain. Dr. Drummond’s first lectures for the 
‘first year’s ” classes are therefore introductory; containing an account of the dif- 
ferences between organic and inorganic substances, and of vegetable and animal 
life, with a description of the leading substances of the body—as the cellular 
membrane, fat, the veins, the circulation, bone; in which the nature and uses of 
the substances of the body are generally explained, without any attempt at teach- 
ing anatomy, though particular parts may be alluded to. It seems, however, that 
many Belfast pupils are late in arriving; and as “ some of them have never read a 
line on the subject of anatomy,” and the rest “are scarcely better-informed,” they 
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is 
are not well fitted to profit by the more special lectures. Hence, Dr. Drummong 
determined to revise and publish his preliminary course, to enable the late comerg 
to make up their lost time, if they choose. The little book, however, will be an 
acquisition to any one, as containing an account, at once clear, popular, and Scien- 
tific, of the general principles of vegetable and animal life, as well as of the sub. 
stances by which animal life is “ set up” and sustained. } 
The Light of Mental Science ; being an Essay on Moral Training. By Mrs, 
Loudon, Authoress of “ First Love,” &c. 
[This is the first part of a work which proposes to apply the light of me. 
tal science “to all the subjects most important to the mutual relations of the 
whole family of man, till, in the last essay of the second series, /nternational 
Parliaments and International Laws, framed in the light, ave suggested for the 
pacification and civilization of the whole wor:p.” At present, Mrs. Loudon 
no further than the necessity of laws to enforce moral order, and that an honest 
man however poor is entitled to his own respect and that of others; having first 
laid down rules for infant training, advocated the necessity of a system for publig 
instruction on the basis of the moral training described by the authoress, and gq 
forth. In the domestic rules there is some sense and judgment, if they were ab. 
stracted from their pompous philosophy and put into English; but then, they 
inight not seem very new. ] ‘ 
The Wandering Jew; a Tale of the Jesuits. By Engine Sne, Author 
of “ The Mysteries of Paris,” “ The Salamander,” &c. _ Translated by 
D. M. Aird, Author of “ The Student’s French Grammar,” “ Sketches jp 
France,” &e. 
[ This translation purports to have appeared in the Novel Newspaper. The English 
reader must not accept it as enabling him to form a judgment of the original 
work. Where we have looked into it, here and there, we find that it is not a fall 
translation, but that the text is clipped in the process; passages being curtailed 
or omitted in page after page. We will describe an instance. A veteran soldier 
who bears the nickname of Dagobert has brouglit two young orphan girls, of illus. 
trious birth but fallen fortunes, from the depths of Siberia to his own humble 
home in Paris: they are inveigled away in his absence by the Jesuits, who hold 
Dagobert’s wife, Francoise, in thrall, by means of her confessor: Dagobert, r- 
turning home, finds them gone: a deformed girl called La Mayeux lias gone out 
to pawn a few articles of silver belonging to Francoise, to raise money for the use 
of the family: she has been arrested on suspicion of stealing; a Commissary of 
Police brings her to Dagobert’s house, and the charge falls to the ground. That 
affair disposed of, Dagobert suddenly determines to invoke the aid of the Police 
for the recovery of the orphans; and he at once charges the confessor with having 
inveigled them. In the original, he begins by claiming the attention of the Com- 
missary, saying that he has a deposition to make, and so forth; which leads toa 
conversation, broken by the earnest impatience of the soldier and the hesitating 
doubts of the Magistrate; who consents, however, to hear the tale, and arrests 
Francoise, as the immediate instrument of the crime. In the translation, as soon 
as the charge of robbery is disposed of and the Commissary is about to retire, 
Dagobert says, “ in a firm voice, * Two days ago, Sir, I arrived here with two young 
i —and he launches at once, without preface, into his wild tale; to which the 
issavy listens with a searcely questioning alacrity, not proper either to the 
original or to nature. Nor is the translation of the passages that are taken 
verbally exact; the deviations being made without apparent motive. For instance, 
“Son embonpoint est si imposante qu'un de ses robes pourrait servir de tente & 
honorable société,” [this honourable company, ] is translated, “ Her embonpoint 
is so definite and imposing, that one of her gowns would make an admirable tent 
for this our society of bon vivants.” The result is, that Eugéne Sue's powerfal 
and dramatic dialogue is converted into a style like respectable letter-writing ; 
and his narrative, constructed so as to mingle startling surprises with minute 
elaboration, is hurried over with a slippery haste that leaves the extravagant 
action of his tale without a trace of verisimilitude. The incidents of the romance 
may thus be stuffed into a volume portable and cheap; but the deluded reader is 
not put in possession of the genuine work. It is the more necessary to ] 
this distinction, as M. Sue’s writings are matters of literary controversy here; 
the English reader might well be misled as to their merits by the volume be- 
fore us. } 
The Wigwam and the Cabin. 
First series. 
[A collection of tales by the author of “ The Yemassee,” which have appeared in 
the American Annuals. The object of the writer has been to delineate the man- 
ners and daily border life of the Southern provinces, where the Negro, the Red 
Indian, the sinall planter, the squatter, and the pioneer of colonization, with ad- 
venturers of all kinds, meet together. The tales, some seven in number, well 
accomplish the object for which they were written, and bear « vident marks of 
being drawn from life, not only in the pictures of scenery, but in the characters, 
superstitions, and manners—we see more than we are told. There are occasio 
touches of forceful melodrama, though without fustian or extravagance; but the 
writer's legal studies seem to have kept him within the bounds of general 
probability, and prevented him from falling into the lachrymose vein. The author 
of “ The Yemassee” has not, we suspect, the strength, comprehension, and 
flexibility, necessary for a romance; but he is a capital hand at that kind of 
sketching which suttices for a tale.1 
Winter; a Poem. By Henry Williams. : 
[The model of this writer seems to have been Cowper in the Task; and his 
topics are anything that may occur during a winter's day or night, with the re- 
flections to which they may lead. The theme is not bad, though so obvious 






































By the Author of “The Yemassee,’ &e, 








| as to be common; but Mr. Williams has mistaken his vocation, which is clearly 


not for poetry. ] 

The Recreation; a Gift-book for Young Readers. The sixth of the series. 
[ This useful and interesting annual miscellany for the young contains the usual 
variety of hairbreadth escapes, singular adventures, and strange scenery. The 


"45, however, appears not to have been so rich as usual in this kind of material, 





since the editor has been driven to fall back upon works now comparative 
such as Venables’s “ Travels in Russia,” and * The Life of Colonel Crockett 
“ Adventure of a British Soldier in the American War of 1759” is more hack- 
nied—a regular Joe in adventure. ] 

Facisculus Primus Historie Britannica: the First Chapter of the —— 
of England, selected from the Writings of Caesar and Tacitus; to whic 
are added explanatory Notes for the use of Schools. By William Drake, 
M.A., late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge, and Second Master ot 
Coventry Free School. 

[ A useful little book either for schools or self-tuition. It contains all the nar- 
ratives in Cxsar or Tacitus which relate to the history of Britain; explanatory 
notes, and occasional questions designed to stimulate the inquiry of the scholar, 
being added to each section. ] 

School Chronology; or the great Dates of History, drawn up for the use of 
the Collegiate Schools, Liverpool. Second edition. P 

[A chronological exhibition of the principal events of history beginning with 
Abraham, designed to be committed to memory; to which are added some tables 
of genealogy relating to English history and the famulies of Herod and Augustus. 
The chronological exhibition is on the left-hand side of the page, and is accom- 
panied on the right by doggrel couplets, intended to imprint the leading epochs 
more firmly an the mind; thus— 
* Two thousand (years) Abraham,—/fifieen hundred Moses, — 
One thousand Solomon, the triad closes.” } 


The Lord of Burghley; a Play, in five acts. 
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IntusTRATED Work. 


The Illuminated Calendar for 1846. ' : ; 
The “ Hours” of the First Duke of Anjou—a rich and curious missal of the 
lh century, preserved in the Bibliotheque du Roi at Paris—has furnished 
the designs for the exquisite and delicate enrichments of the /Uuminate d Ca- 
lendar and Diary for next year. The subjects of the quaint miniature pictures, 
the style of the Arabesque borders, and the character of the floriated letters, are 
totally different from those in the volume for 1845, which was copied from the 
Hours” of Anne of Brittany; and the present exhibits a very rare and elegant 
description of illuminated ornament, requiring attentive examination of its mi- 
nute details to appreciate its beauties. oe F i s 
Each page of the “ Calendar” is an exact fac-simile of that in the orig inal; the 
ornaments in the margin of the “ Diary” and the capital letters being copied 
with equal oy | from other portions of the volume. The subjects of the minia- 
ture pictures in the Calendar are ecclesiastical. Phe series at the top of the page 
represents St. Paul delivering his epistles to the various persons or churches to 
whom they were addressed; the Virgin, on the top of a church-tower, holding 
over him a banner with a device emblematical of the subject of the epistle. 
The signs of the zodiac are introduced, and the altitude of the sun in the fir- 
mament is indicated. Below is depicted, in a series of singuiar designs, the 
transition of the Mosaic Law to the Gospel of Christ: January exhibits the 
prophet Jeremiah taking two bricks out of the Jewish Temple (albeit the charac- 
ter of the structure is Gothic) and delivering them to St. Peter; each succeeding 
month other of the Prophets take out more bricks, which they hand over to other 
of the Apostles; and the old edifice of the Law totters and falls, tower by tower, 
until by Christmas the whole is in ruins. The Christian Church, it is to be 
supposed, is shown in perfect repair at top; though neither it nor the dilapidated 
one below preserves its identity, the fashion of the structures varying in every 
instance. The Arabesque borderings are of peculiar character; angular foliage 
enlivened with painted birds and butterflies. And though at first sight the 
various pages seem to resemble each other, the difference between each is soon 
perceived, and the ingenuity of the artists in varying them so as to preserve the 
general similarity becomes remarkable. The letters with their fanciful tendril 
ornaments—the origin of the German Arabesque scrolls—are very curious; and 
the whole effect is light and eleg: 
The ancient character is preserved in the binding; the splendours of the cover, 
with its inlayings of red and blue, being taken from the trame of a miniature in 
the “ Hours”; and the rich scroll-work in gold also copied from the diape r 
background of these miniatures. In short, the medieval character of the orna- 
ments is preserved throughout; and the press, by means of chromalithography, 
has reproduced the painted embellishments of the gorgeous illuminated missal. | 


MUSIC. 

HANDEL’s “ ALEXANDER’S FEAST.” 
Tue upper classes of Mr. Hullah’s Singing-schools were heard in this 
work on Wednesday evening, at the Apollonicon Rooms; and the occasion 
presented some attraction, not on'y on account of the composition, which 
has now long been withdrawn froia public notice, but as a first attempt at 
the connected performance of one of Handel's choral masterpieces. Due 
allowance made for certain difficulties inherent in the nature of the under- 
taking, the attempt demonstrated, on the whole, creditable and satisfactory 
progress. A performance of Alexander's Feast without an instrumental 
band, and in which some hundreds of voices receive no other support than 
that of the pianoforte, (which is actually equivalent to no support at all,) 
will always be found arduous by the best singers. The treble and tenor 
parts often lie fatiguingly high; the intonation is difficult; and the modu- 
lation requires an ear well cultivated in the progressions of scientific har- 
mony. The second part of the chorus “ The many rend the skies”"—* So 
love was crown'd,” is a striking example of this; and can scarcely be ex- 
pected to go thoroughly well without the aid of an organ or the doublings 
of instruments. 

Placed as we were on this occasion in immediate contact with the singers, 
and in a position in which it was impossible to estimate the total effect from 
the predominance of the part in our vicinity, we shall not offer any cri- 
ticism on the performance, but merely state our impression of the actual con- 
dition of the classes. With regard to correct time, accuracy in the notes, 
and promptness in the attack of the subjects of the fugues, there was much 
to praise; but in intonation, and feeling of the character of the phrase, there 
seems to be considerable room for improvement. ‘The classes are at length 
brought up to Handel, and for the present we chiefly commend their me- 
chanical correctness;—the expression, character, and refinement of the 
master, must now be the object of their study; and to attain unity and 
massiveness of effect in these respects will occupy them some time. A great 
field of music lies open to these aspirants for choral fame, which, when they 
have thoroughly accomplished themselves, they may make their own. The 
difficult chorus “ Let old Timotheus” was perhaps one of the most suecess- 
ful exhibitions of the evening. Sundry volunteers performed the solos to 
the admiring pupils in creditable style; and the work throughout was 
accompanied by Mrs. Hullah on the pianoforte, with taste, neatness, and an 












selves with light hearts and clear consciences to those enjoyments which 


form the usual appendix to their theological observances. 


aplomb in the time of this old music, remarkable in a lady performer. The | 


accompaniment was altogether so exceedingly good, as to form, in our 
Opinion, one of the most attractive features of the performance. 
me 


The Easter Morning; a Sacred Cantata for three Solo Voices and Chorus. } 


Translated Srom the German of Tieck, and respe tfully dedicated to th 
Choral Harmonists Socie ty, by iW, Bartholomew, Hog. The Seals Oy 
Chevalier 8. Neukomm. 

This production, an old and established favourite in Germany, is here 
introduced to the notice of the English choral amateur in an effective ver- 
sion. The genius and poetical character of the subject are well appreciated 
in England, from the sympathy we possess in general with religious feel- 
ings, old usages, and customs; but the full force of the Easter Morning 
Cantata is to be felt only by the mind imbued with German prejudices and 
habits. We associate it with Goethe; in the charming opening of whose 
Faust the simple Easter Hymn from the voices of children, suddenly break- 
ing in on the sceptical midnight reveries of the hero, forms one of the most 
powerful and affecting incidents ever conceived by dramatist. We mingle 
with the crowd as it flows beyond the city-zate to enjoy the early sunshine 
of the year—to see the “ old Winter” with his back turned, trooping oft 
deliberately, stream and streamlet freed from his icy chains. Spell- 
bound by the poet, we see a motley crowd of townspeople, professors, stu- 
dents, mistresses, maid-servants, and the rest of the rabble rout of a Ger- 
man holyday; some smoking, others laughing, philosophizing, or love- 
making; with skittles, beer, ham, and sausages in the distance, and pro- 
bably a dance at night by way of wind-up. Most of these people (students 
and professors excepted) will have been at church, and now devote them- 
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These are the German notions of the celebration of the Easter festival; 
and somewhat of this pleasing, cheerful, and genial spirit, pervades Neu- 
komm's Cantata; which is, in our opinion, one of his most agreeable per- 
formances, it is characterized by the same good qualities which distin- 
guished his earlier productions in this country, and obtained for them 
well-merited favourable opinion. We recur with pleasurable feelings to 
the impression which his first Symphony at the Philharmonic and his first 
Septet for wind-instruments produced. There was a freedom and an un- 
affected simplicity in his mode of writing, that would have rendered his 
compositions ever welcome had the musicsellers not overstocked the market 
with them. Never profoundly learned and original in his harmonies like 
Mendelssohn, or impassioned and striking in his effects like Spohr, Neu- 
komm still possesses a pen too useful in the general purposes of compo- 
sition and for the increase of current novelties, to be entirely laid aside, 
It gratifies us to welcome his appearance in the field of English music once 
more, and to estimate his talent at its just value; while we would forget 
the injustice of which he has some right to complain in our country, first 
in having been unduly exalted, and then as much neglected. 

Among the pleasing features of this production we may place the sooth 
ing introductory chorale, “ Soft winds tlying through the meadows,” and the 
soprano solo No, 2, which introduces a simple and cheerful chorus on the 
Resurrection. These movements are short, clear, and well adapted for in- 
strumental and choral effect. The trio for treble voices, “ Round these 
death-mounts let us wander,” is beautiful in its union of affecting words 
and simple melody. Many solos for voices of different character occur; 
and towards the conclusion there is an agreeable round aud spirited fugue. 
The little German poem, descriptive of national fcvelings on the reeur- 
rence of this early festival of the year, is altogether treated by the musician 
in a congenial spirit; and the eilorts of the two conjoined produce a pic- 
ture very attractive to those who relish simplicity and character. 


EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Annivep—At Gravesend, 6th Nov. Paragon, Vlank, from Moulmain; Sth, Olive 





Branch, Murdock, from Bombay; 9th, Mary Ann, Guy, from Alsoa Bay; 10th, Tartar, 
Gregson; and Kilblain, Shaw, from Caleutta; Aune Jane, Rigby, from China; and 
Cygnet, Dalston, from Sydney ; Lith, Tory, Johnston, trom China; and Oriental Queen, 
Ramsay ; and Gilbert Munro, Nicholson, trom Caleutta; 12th, Potentate, M*Kinlay, 


from China; Sir H. Hardinge, Lock, from Calcutta; and Catherine, Brown, from the 
Cape. At Liverpo th, Warlock, ll, from Calcutta; and Earl of Eglington, Nevin, 
from Bombay ; , Peruvian, Boyd, from Caleutta; 12th, Medina, James, from Sime 
gapore ; and Penrith, Gilliott, from Bombay ; and 13th, Sabina, Ford, from Bombay, 
At Falmouth, 7th, Ariande, Lewis, from Calcutta; and Yth, Orpheus, Digby, from Ma- 
dras. At Cork, 7th, Gwalior, Hdwards, from China, 

SalLep —From Gravesend, 6th, Alfred, Adair, for China; 9th, 
lan; and 10th, Lron Qucen, Pashley, for Singapore. From Liverp« 
Brett, for Bombay. 
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MILITARY GAZETTE a 


Wank-orrice, Nov. 11 ith Regt. Drag. Guards—Lieut. J. Cunningham, from 32d 





Foot, to be Lieut., vice Townsend, who exchanges. 7th Light Drags.-Lieut. T. H, 
Preston to be Capt., by purchase, vice Sutton, who retires; Cornet J. ely to be Lieut., 
by purchase, vice Preston; Cornet and Adjt, E. Ireland to lave the rank of Lieut, ; 
Cornet W. Ricardo to be Lieut., by purchase, vice Miles, who retires; W. Babin n, 


gent., to be Cornet, by purchase, vice Hely. Ist Foot-——-F. Evans, gent., to be Ensign, 
by purchase, vice Halsey, who retires. 3d Foot—-Ensign D. Stewar: to be Lieut., by 
purchase, vice Downing, who retires; Ensign R. G. A. Luard, from 5ist Foot, to be 
Ensign, vice Stewart. Sth Foot—W. P. Howell, gent., to be Ensign, by parchase, vice 
Loder, who retires. 23d Foot—Lieut. F. E. Evans to be Capt., by purchase, viee Wil- 
louvhby, who retires; Second Lieut. J. Vincent to be First Lieut., by purchase, vice 








Evans; E. Howell, gent., to be Second Lieut., by purchase, vice Vincent 32d Foot— 
Lieut. J. G. Townsend, from 4th Drag. Guards, to be Licut., vice Cunningham, who 
exchanges. 34th Foot—Lieut. A. C. Robertson to be Capt., by purchase, vice Heath- 
cote, who retires ; Ensign D. M. Fyfe to be Licut., by purchase, vice bertson; W. 
Scott, gent., to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Fyfe. 55th Foot-—J. Bickerstaff, gent., to 


be Ensign, by purchase, vice O'Callaghan, appointed to Sist Foot, 39th Poot-—Ensign 
li. E. Reader to be Licut., without purchase, vice Davenport, deceased ; B. Hume, 
gent., to be Ensign vice Reader. 5ist Foot—Ensign E. O'Callaghan, from 35th Foot, 
to be Ensign, vice Luard, appointed to 3d Foot Sth Foot brevet Major O'Leary to 
be Major, without purchase, vice Brevet Lieut.-Col. N. Maclean, who retires upon full 
pay; Lieut. H. T. Butler to be Capt., vice O'Leary ; Ensign J Gordon to be Lieut., viee 
Butler. 57th Foot—Capt. W. Harvey, from the 54th Foot, to be Capt., vice MacCarthy, 
who exchanges. 68th Foot—Ensign H. Holmes to be Lieut., by purcha vice Langton, 
who retires; N. Kendall, gent., to be Ensign, by purchase, view Holmes. 67th Foot— 
Lieut. T. B. Tuite, from the 24 West India Regiment, to be Lieut., vice M’Donagh, who 
exchanges. 76th Foot—Capt. R. Gardiner to be Major, without purchase, vice Brevet 
Lieut. Col. R. F. Martin, who retires upon half-pay ; Lieut lb. Flanagan to be Capt., 
vice Gardiner; Ensign R. U. H. Keightley to be Lieut., vice Flanagan ; John Cumming 
Clarke, gent., to be Ensign, vice Keightley. 79h Foot—Licut. I. MacNeal to be Capt., 
by purchase, vice Smith, who retires; Ensign H. A. Murray to be Lieut., by purchase, 
vice MacNeal; A. C. Smith, gent., to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Murray. 84th Foot 
Capt. W. J. MacCarthy, from the 57th Foot, te be Capt., vice Harvey, who exe hanges; 
Ensign G. W. Muriel to be Lieut., without purchase, vice Somerville, deceased ; Ensign 
kK. C. Stewart to be Licut., without purchase, vice Muriel, whose promotion, on the léth 
of September 1845, has been cancelled; C, Collins, gent., to be Eusi vice Stewart, 
98th Foot—Licut. H. Lf. Richmond to be Adjt., vice Grantham, who resigns the Adja- 
tancy only 
2d West Indian Regiment—Lieut. J. M’Donagh, from the 67th Foot, to be Lieut, 
vice Tuite, who exchanges, 
Brevet.—Captain G. MaeGregor, of the Bengal Artillery, to be Major in the Army in 
the West Indies. First Lieut. H. E. L. Thuillier, of the Bengal Artillery (an officer to 
the Hon. East India Company's depét at Warley), to have the local and temporary rank 
of Lieut. in the Army, while so employed, vice Pogson. 
Memorandum.—The appointment of C. P. King, gent., to be Second Lieut. in the 21st 
Foot, as stated in the Gazette of October 24, 1545, has been cancelled. The Christian 






















n 


names of Lieut. Canning, on half-pay 33d Foot, are E. Joseph. 

Orrice oF ORDNANCE, Nov. 8.—Royal Reg. Artillery.—sSec. Licut., Francis Vansit- 
tart to be First Lieut., viee Lucas, resigned. 

Wak-orrice, Nov. 14.—8th Foot—Lieut. J. 
Malet, who retires; Ensign J. Stone to be eut, by purchase, vice Marsden; E. D. 
Lyon, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, viee Stone. 16th Foot —E. J. Kennedy, M.D, 
to be Assist.-Surg. Ikth Foot—J,. H. Dwyer, A.B. tobe Assist.-Surg. vice Fraser, who 
resigns 4ith Foot—W. H. Mansfield, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Dun- 
S. Brown, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice 
Gordon, promoted, 79th Foot—Lieut. W. M‘Call to be Capt by purchase, vice 
Douglas, who retires; Ensign O, Graham to be Licut. by purchase, vice M‘Call ; H.J. 
Street, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, viee Graham. 93d Foot —Ensign R. H. J. 
to be Lieut. by purchase, viee Douglas, promoted in the 2d West India Regt. 5 
Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, viee Stewart. : 
A. W. Clifton, Gent. to be Second Lieut. by purchase, vice Tinling, 


L. Marsden to be Capt. by purchase, vice 





Stewart 
W. F. 
Rifle Brigade 
who retires. 
2d West India Regt.—Lient. G. Douglas, from the 93d Foot, to be Capt. by purt- 
chase, vice Nichols, who retires. 
Roval Canadian Rifle Rezt.—Lieut. E. S. Claremont to be Capt. by purchase, viee 
: » W. H. Kingsmill to be Lieut. by purchase, vice Claremont ; 








¢ Ensign, by purchase, viee Kingsmill, 


COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, November 11. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 
Perry and Searle, Fleet Street—Morgan and Thomas, Pont y ty pridd, Glamorgan- 
shire, coal-merchants—Foreman and Clark, Sunderland, builders--Dawson and Hance, 
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Liverpool wool-brokers— Jackson and Davies, Liverpool, c chants—T. O. 
andC. Dadswell, Tipton, Staffurdshire, grocers—Greenwell and Co. C astle Eden, Dur- 
ham, coal-owners ; as far as regards B. Sacker—Tully and Thompson, Monk Wear- 
mouth Shore, Durham, sail-makers—Tully and Co. Monk Wearmouth Shore, Durham, 
sailmakers—J. and J. Taylor, Cheltenham, tea-dealers—Cains and Strickland, New 
Mills, Derbyshire, Turkey-red-dyers—Holroyd and Co. Halifax, cloth-dressers—Mac- 
artney and Kelly, Liverpool, surgeons—Sands and Co, Hartlepool, grocers—Raimondi 
and Gooday, Gray’s Inn, attornies—J. and E. Collinson, Linton, Yorkshire, worsted- 
spinners—S. and E. R. Williams, Derby, printers. 

BANKRUPTS. 

ABRAHAM, GoprreEy, Great Prescott Street, watch-manufacturer, to surrender Nov. 
19, Dec. 17 : solicitors, Messrs. Lawrance and Plews, Bucklersbury ; official assignee, 
Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

CHALLEN, James, Odiham, Hampshire, brewer, Nov. 28, Dec. 23 : solicitors, Messrs. 
Lindsay and Mason, Gresham Street, City ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Frederick's 
Place, Old Jewry. 

Kirksy, Joun, Kirkheaton, Yorkshire, fancy-manufacturer, Nov. 25, Dec. 16 : 
licitors, Messrs. Sudlow and Co. Chancery Lane ; Mr. Leadbatter, Huddersficld ; Mr. 
Cariss, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, Leeds. 

MILLER, THOMAS, Mansell Street, Goodman’s Fields, oilman, Novy. 18, Dec. 20: s0- 
licitor, Mr. Henderson, Mansell Street ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Parsons, WILLIAM RicHaRD, Limehouse Causeway, baker, Nov. 18, Dec. 16: soli- 
citor, Mr. Spiller, Camomile Street ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

STOCKER, SAMUEL senior, Sekforde Street, Clerkenwell, hydraulic engineer, Nov. 18, 
Dec. 16: solicitor, Mr. I » i ger Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, 
Old Jewry Chambers. 

Wakp, Wit.1aM, Belton, Rutlandshire, farmer, Noy. 28, Dec. 23: solicitors, Messrs. 
Clarke and Co. Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 
Watton, GeorGe Hastincs, New Bond Street, tobacconist, Nov. 18, Dec. 17 : 
licitor, Mr. Blake, Blackfriars Road ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street 

Buildings. 

Wuite, Caarves Henry, Gravesend, linendraper, Nov. 28, Dec. 23: solicitors, Mr. 
Brisley, Pancras Lane ; Messrs. Soles aud Turner, Aldermanbury ; official assignee, 
Mr. Edwards, Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry. 

DIVIDENDS. 

Dec. 4, Kimble, Great Marylebone Street, bootmaker—Dec. 10, Stocks, Norwich, 
linendraper—Dec. 3, Baldwin and Garrett, Henfield, Sussex, linendrapers—Dec. 3, 
Rowe, Blandford Street, Marylebone, ironmonger—Dee. 10, Taylor, High Street, Cam- 
den Town, grocer—Dec. 8, Brown, Kingston-upon-Hull, joiner—Dec. 3, Bourne, Bem- 
mersicy, Staffordshire, printer— Dec. 3, Wetmore, Worcester, zrocer—Dec. 12, Curtis, 
Liskeard, linendraper— Dee. 12, Pitt, Plymouth, grocer—-Dec. 19, Cox, Plymouth, 
victualler— Dec. 9, R. P. and 8, Pratt, Glastonbury, scriveners— Dec. 4, Spence, New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, woollendrapers. 





SO- 








so- 





CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dec. 2, Matthews, Cornwall Road, vilman—Dec. 4, Clark, Royston, Herttordshire, 
baker—Dec. 4, Taylor, Brook Street, Holborn, oilman—Dec, 2, Farrow, Stanton, 
Suffolk, draper. 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Dec. 2. 

Collyer, Newgate Street, victualler—Williams, Faringdon, grocer—Banning, Liver- 
pool, stationer— Loraine, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, bookseller—Redden, Cambridge, coach- 
builder -— Taylor, Bromley, Middlesex, maltster — Smiih, Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, hotel-keeper. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Greenhow, North Shields, ship-broker ; first div. of 2s. Gd. Nov. 15, or any sub- 
sequent Saturday ; Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne--Baxter, Sheffield, merchant ; 
first div. of 5s Nov. 11, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Fearne, Leeds—Thomson, 
Huddersfield, stationer; first and final div. of ls. 10jd) Nov. 11, or any subsequent 
Tuesday ; Mr. Fearne, Leeds—Hentig, Kingston-upon-Hull, merchant ; final div. of 
1s. 24d. Nov. 11, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Fearne, Leeds. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 

Watton, J., Aberdeen, merchant, Nov. 15, Dec. 6. 


Friday, Nov. 14. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

W. and W. Tanner, Bristol, attorneys—Scott and Co. Cannon Street, = ity, coal- 
merchants—Young and Co, Canterbury, leather-sellers—W. and F. Heck- 
mondwike, Yorkshire, woolstaplers—T. Fowle and F. Reinhard, Caateion calico- 
printers— Mason and Co. Addingham, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners , as far as regards 
W. Hartley—Crossland and Co. Lindley, Yorkshire, woollen-manufacturers— J. Bat- 
tersby and W. B. Mather, Liverpool, stock-brokers—Brown and Co. Manchester, 
manufacturers of cloth ; as far as regards W. Clibran—J. Holmes and E. W. Saunders, 
Long Acre, engravers—G. and G. F. Giller, Corsham, Wiltshire, auctioneers—Snelgrove 
and Co. Camomile Street, account-book-manufacturers— Martin and Co. Oxford, tailors 
—J. W. Cave and A. J. _ Pearce, Westbury, Wiltshire, mealmen—J. C. Mills and A. 
Harris, Stroud, Glouc facturers of mustard—J. Lancashire and J. 
Leater, Middleton, Lancashire, dyers— -M. P. Moore and R. Restall, New Sleaford, Lin- 
colnshire, attorneys—J. W. Johnson and J. Lowne, Great Yarmouth, coal-imerchants. 

BANKRUPTS. 

Bent ey, Ricwarp, Liverpool, hosier, to surrender Nov. 27, Dec. 30: solicitors, 
Messrs. Cornthwaite and Co. Old Jewry ; Mr Pemberton, Liverpool ; official assignee, 
Mr. Morgan, Liverpool. 

Bonp, WILtiAM Henry, Bow Lane, ale merchant, Nov. 25, Dec. 16: solicitors, 
Messrs. Mallby and Co., Old Broad Street ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Old Jewry. 

Boorman, Joun Luke, Gravesend, silversmith, Nov. 24, Dec. 20, solicitor, Mr. Mat- 
—_— Arthur Street West, London Bridge ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Basinghall 

CLAYTON, GeorGr, Queen’s Place, Queen’s Road, Hornsey Road, builder, Noy. 24, 
Jan. 3: solicitor, Mr. Wilson, South Square, Gray’s Inn ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, 
Sambrook Court. 

Davis, GeorGE, High Street, Southwark, saddler, Nov. 26, Dec. 24: 
Buchanan, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street. 

Emmys, J AMEs, Princes Road, Notting Hill, builder, Nov. 25, Dec. 30: solicitors, 
Messrs. Rhodes and Lane, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Old 
Jewry Chambers. 

FROESCHLEN, DAVID, and Price, Simon, Dover Street, tailors, Nov. 25, Dec. 16: 
solicitor, Mr. Vike, Old Burlington Street; official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman 
Street. 

Lane, Lucy, Charterhouse Square, boarding housekeeper, Nov. 
citors, Messrs. Dean and Co. St. Swithin’s Lane, Lombard Street. 

Lewis, Henry, Birkenhead, joiner, Nov. 28, Dec. 23: solicitors, Messrs. Vincent and 
Co, Temple; Mr. H. Cross, Liverpool; official assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpool. 

Newsvury, Jounx, Woodchurch, Cheshire, joiner, Nov. 27, Dec. 30: solicitor, Mr. 
Wilkin, Furnival’s Inn ; official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Smita, Joun, Crescent, Jewin Street, hardwareman, Nov. 24, Dec. 20: 
Smith, Wilmington Square ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

STANDEN, Tuomas, Maidstone, brewer, Nov. 21, Dec. 20: solicitors, Messrs. Bower 
and Son, Chancery Lane; Mr. Hart, Maidstone; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Basing- 
hall Street. 

















solicitor, Mr. 


soli- 


26, Dec. 24: 


solicitor, Mr. 





DIVIDENDs. 

Dec. 5, Young, Bury St. Edmund's, tobacconist—Dec. 5, Morton, Lower Thames 
Street, tishmonger—Dec. 5, Wright, Kettering, grocer—Dec. 5, Ramsom, Stowmarket, 
pom gg eg 16, Thomas, Cornhill, bullion-merchant— Dee. 8, Gibbs, Ramsey, 
grocer—Dec. 15, Young, Newport, yy ship-builder—Dee. 16, Lovell, 
Henstridge Marsh, Somersetshire, dealer— Dec. 5, Bourne, Liverpool, corn-factor—Dec. 
5, Leicester, Longsight, Lancashire, deap-pendhant. 

CERTIFICATES 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

Dec. 5, Davies, Bankside, coal-merchant—Dec. 9, Wyatt, Banbury, brewer— 
J.and J. Jarvis, Great Bush Lane, Cannon Street, wine-merchants— ae. 5, } 
donald, Leadenhall Street—Dec. 6, Miller, Walbrook, merchant—Dec. » Dumbrill 
junior, Eastbourne, baker—Dec. 9, T. and D. Brown, Billiter Street, peat nts— Dee. 
9, Freeman, Edward Street, Portman Square—Dec. 9, Connett, Exeter, cabinet-maker 
—Dec. 10, Sharpe, Liverpool, victualler—Dec. 10, C rofts, Liverpool, corn-merchant— 
Dec. 10, Williams, Liverpool, hosier—Dec. 8, Smith, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, : en 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Dec. 5 

Maton and Hudson, Fore Street, leather-sellers—Law, Ramsden Wood, Sensashive, 
and Hudson, Gale, Lancashire, grocer, cotton-spinners—Smith, Reading, grocer— Mar- 
land junior, Sun Vale, Lancashire—roller-maker—Starbuck, Gravesend, shipwright— 
Reeve, Hackney Road, victualler—Jones, Adstock, Buckingh —Kes- 
selmeyer, Manchester, merchant—Lewis, Ashford, Kent, carman—Smith and Hayes, 
— Street, Covent Garden, hotel-keepers—Webb, Long Lane, Bermondsey, wool- 
) ler. = 








2s. Gd., Nov. 18, 


DECLARATIONS OF t—a_y 

Heron, Hartlepool, butcher ; first div. of ls., Nov. 
Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Beckitt, Doncaster, money-scrivener ; 
or any subsequent Tuesday ; 
ls. 5d., Nov. 26, or any subsequent Wednesday; Mr. Morgan, Liverpool—Stoneh 


SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
Forrest, A., Leith, tailor, Nov. 19, Dec. 1. 


Mr. Hope, Leeds— Mead, 


—— 


15, or any subsequent Saty 


Scarborou; zh, mercer; first div. of 7s. 6d., Nov. 18, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr 
Hope, Leeds—Hitchen, Halifax, ironmonger ; first and final diy. of 4s., on and after 
Nov. 17; Mr. Young, Leeds. 





3 per Cent Consols 
Ditto for Account . 
3 per Cents Reduced . 
33 per Cents.......... 
Long Annuities ....... .. ° 
Bank Stock,7 per Cent. ... 
India Stock, 104 
Exchequer Bills, 14d. “epee eee 
India Bonds, 3 per Cent .. . 








PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH F UNDS. NDS. (Closing Prices.) 





first div, of 
third diy, * of 





























(Last Official ——— during the Week ending Friday eer ae 


















MINEs— 
MBOIAMES 6.00.00 -ceccccescercce 
Brazilian Imperial ........ «++. 
Ditto (St. John Det mae) oe cee 
Cobre Copper ° 

Raitw _ 





Bir 
Edinburg 
Eastern © ountic $s 
nd Junction . 

t North of EF ingland . 

cat Western... oe ese 
Liverpool and } inchester aeesece 
London and Brighton .... cal 
London and Blackwall . 
London and Greenwich eeseee 
London and Birmingham........ 
London and Croydon. 
Manchester and Wirmingham os 
Manchester and Leeds .... oe 

Midland. .. esccies 
South-eastem ‘and Dover eseree 

South-western 


am and Glouce ster 















York and NorthMidland 


Alabama (Sterling). .......5 Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p.Ct. 
Austrian ....+.+++0++ id Mexican 56 — 
telg 44— Ditto (Deferred)... = 
-24— Michigan - 
it — Mississip Ste oor. SC 
6 — Neapolitan ..... 6 6.400..5 = 
Chilian 6 — — || New York (1858) . 5=— 
Columbian (ex : Venezu )6 — 163 | Ohio. ... ¢—_— 
Danish i: 86 |} Pennsylvania. 5— 
Dutch (Ex. 12Guilders) - $— 604 }| Peruvian .... «2.25.5 e+ 6— 
Ditto. .. es 913 || Portuguese .. ........+.- s=- 
Preach 2... .cscccccoces 3— — || Ditto ..........6- i 
BND wnccne ¢-c0ve . 5— — || Russian. .... 5 = 
Indiana (Ster ling eee i— — || Spanish . -t=— 
Illinois . - 6 — — | Ditto. . 3=— 
Kentucky) _—- — | Ditto Passive) seeee . 
Louisiana Ste ling it — 80 = ||:; Ditto (Deferred 
Maryland (Sterling) ...... 5 — — || Venezuela Active ...... ..-.. 
SHARES. 


(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
—— 


Ban 


British North Amer 
Colonial ee 
Commercial of 
London and Westminster 
London Joint Stock 
National of Ireland ... 
Natic Provincial 
Provincial of Ireland 
Union of Australia . 
Union of London 
Docxs— 
East and West India . 
London .. se 
St. Kathe rine 
MIScELLANEOUs— 
Australian Agricultural 
British American Land ... 
Canada ....6 seeceeees + . 
General Steam 




















} Royal Mail Steam 
i South Australian . 








posgeteteny Capital ..... eves 
Res: 
Public De posits 
Other Deposits .. 
Seven Day and other Bills .... 










£27 ,202,365 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
j | Government Securities, (in- 
cluding Dead Weight rene wry 138 
4,234,438 





1,133,320 


£33,295,889 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accounts, 





BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Saturday the 8th day of November 1845. 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued ....cceeeeeeeeee+ £27,202,365 


Government Debt 
Other Securities ... 
Gold Coin and Bullion 
Silver Bullion 


Other Securities 
Notes ....0. + see 











BULLION. 
Fereign Gold in Bars, Standard . 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces 
New Dollars 
Silver in Bars, Standard 


Per 
. £3 ir 
317 H 
0 


tt) 


-O0 4113) Steel, English os 








Australasian ... 1. secescceeees 











| Saturd. Monday. Tuesday.| Wednes. | Thurs. Friday, 
er a | x 955 96 963 a 
cove 954 | oak 96 96 oat 
oe 91g 945 Ht 945 oH 
| 964 974 97¢ 97 
aaa 104 | 103 0 
| 2024 202 2015 2014 2% 
sete e ee we eweeeerees pemeed — ou —_— 260 
a 23pm.) 25 25 22 21 24 
_— _—_ —_ — |} #0 pm.| — 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 








Peninsular and Oriental Steam . 





£27,202,365 





£33,395,889 

7 METALS Per ton. 
Copper, British Cakes ane oo... 000 
Iron, British Bars.... 915 0 ..10 0 0 
Lead, British Pig -19 0 O 000 
ooo 000 








Tete R.New ‘Sto * al eveecece 
Fine ..... 60—62 ‘ 
Old.. 
White Ma t, Ord. 





Fine. ee 
Super. New 62—64 | Peas, Hog .. 






40—42 


— _— Lane, Nov. 14. 





s 68. s. 
Maple ..... 42tod4 | Oats, Feed. 2 
White ..... 44—46 Fin ¢. 
Boilers - 50—54 | Poland .. 28— 29 
* he Ticks. 36—40 Fine. 29—30 
a aon 900 44—46 | Potato ...32—33 
| 4 arrow ... 40—44 | Fine. 33-—-% 





FLOUR. 
Town-made ......... 
Seconds . 


Bread, tha. am lod. the ib. ‘loaf. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN.” 


DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN. 





Per Qr. (Imperia}) of England and Wales. | For the present Week. 
Wheat .... 58s. 6d, | Rye . 34s. 3d.| Wheat . .... 14s. Od, I 
Raricy. ... 32 9 Beans 44.5 ~~ Barley. 6 0 
Oats.. .... 24 5 | Peas 43 9 (Oats. 40 


Weekly Averages for the Week ending Nov. 8. 
Wheat, 59s.7d.—Barley 35s. 1d.—Oats, 259.2d.—Rye, 35s. 7d.—Beans, 15s. 1d.—Peas, 44s. 94. 


West India a Molasecs, 20s. to 25s. 5d. 





Average Price of Muscovado Sugar, 36s. 53d. 


per sack os to ts. | 


— 60 


Essex and Suffolk. on board ship Se — 5s 
Norfolk and Stockton ....... 45 — 50 
Kran..... -per quarter e@=— 6 
Pollard, fi — 0 


PROVISIONS 


Carlow, 41. Lis. to 51. Os. per < ewt. 
n 


Butter—Best Fresh, l4s. 0d. per doz. 





per cwt. 








Hay, Good . 


HAY AND STRAW. 
CUMBERLAND. 





(Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMIrHPrievo. 





























Newoate anno LEaDENmALL.* 


BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 
SMITHFIELD.” 


WuiITrcnartt. 
638. to 


eee 104s. to 108s... ..s- eens Sie. 

Inferior .......+ + o— 0... cree Om 0 

New .. «e+e 70 — 95 o— 0 
Clover ....... «- 115 — 126 80 — 120 
Wheat Straw 38 — 40 28 — 34 

| POTATOES. 

Kent Pockets ........... «- 120s. to 150s. | York Reds ..........++++ per ton 10s. tol00s, 
Choice ditto .. 160 — 189 Scotch Reds....... saccces Se ae 
Sussex Pockets.............. 1220 — 135 Devons ... .. se eeeee . 
Wine GG0 22 oc cc.c0s ose:cee 40 — M7 Kent and Essex Whites 


Heap or Carrs at 


ad. 6. d. ad. oad. 8. a. Smirnrrecy. 
Reef... 2 6to3 O0to3 8 .... 3 Oto3 Etod 4 Friday. Monday 
Mutton 3 0—4 O—4 4 ..... 310—4 6—5 2] Beasts. 665 3,58 
Veal... 3 4—4 O—4 8 .... 4 O0—4 4—5 2] Sheep. 2,330 ..... 27,020 
Pork 38—-48—5 0 «-. 3 8—4 6—5 O| Calves. 159 ...-. 97 
Lamb.. 0 0—0 O0—0 0 --. 0 O—0 O—0O O! Pigs... 315 .. 310 
* To sink the offal, per 8lbs. 





YUM 








XUM 
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PHE ROYAL MAIL STEAM-PACKET 
T TEVIOT, W™. Attan, Commander, has been appointed 
to take out the West India Mails and Passengers on the 17th 
November, instead of the Severn, Wm. Vincent, Commander, 
which ship will take out = wen oh s Is — poe =e ag the 

| Ky or of the Court of Directors, 
—— BE. Cuarrec., Secretary. 
_B- Moorgate Street, 29th October 1545. 


‘ 
CTEAM to CEYLON, MADRAS, “and CAL- 
ia EGYPT.—Re Hie Monthly Mail Steam Con 
Day ot -ngers and Light Goods.—' fhe Peninsular rome 
Onental Steam-Navigation Company book passengers an 
ive goods and parce ls for the above ports by their ste ae rs, 
= ing from Southampton the 20th, and from Suez on or 
pont the 10th of every month.—For rates of passage-money, 
pag of the steamers — to secure passages, apply at the 
Company’ 5 Offices, 51, St. Mary Axe, London 


W seitsennn TESTIMONIAL— 


SUBSCRIPTIONS are received by the following 





“ 
























og Rarclay, Bevan, and Co., 54, Lombard Street. 
Cockburns and Co., 4, W “en hail. — 
” — Cocks, Biddulph, and Co., 43, Charing Cross. 
” Coutts and Co., 5 ) a 
Glyn (Sir R. C Bt.), Taithes, Mills, and Co., 67, 
Lombard Street ae 
Herries, Farquhar, and Co., 16, St. James's Street. 
= Scott (Sir Claud, It.) and Co., 1, Cavendish Square 
” ‘Smith, Payne, and Smiths, 1, Lombard Street. 
ne Twinings, bers Strand 
~ Willis, Pe 1, and € 6, Lombard Street 
Also at Messrs aeaieg and Co., 16, Cornhill, and 8, St. Mar 
at Phe ross ; Messrs. Smith, Elder, & Co., 65 


"lace, ‘Charing ( 
en: Messrs. W.H. Alle n and Co., Leadenhall Street ; 
and J. M. Richardson, Esq. , Cornhill. 

Ky order of the ¢ ‘ommittce, 
Joun Srikeman, Hon. See 





3 Cowper's Court, Cornhill. 


ERMANY.—A Marrie d Gentle man, vesiding 

near a healthy town, easy of access, is desirous of mee 
ing with two Children, brother and sister would be preferre . 
between the ages of six and ten, as Companions to his own 
two Children of the same age. \ parent who may be desirous 
of giving to his children a care ful home education, combined 
with advantages to be found abroad, will be furnished with 
satisfactory references. A young genticman desirous of 
finishing his education, or wishing to read for the Universities, 
would meet with many advantages Apply to Messrs. T. and 
W. Boowe, Publishers, 29, New Hond Street. 


PRIZE LECTURES.—CITY OF LONDON 
SCHOOL.—A benefactor to thisschool having generously 
offered to bestow the sum of FIFTY GUINEAS, in TWO 
ZES, for two sets of not less than Four written LEC 

S, showing the advantages of a classical cducat-on as 
an auxilis ary toa commercial education, gentlemen who may 
be disposed to compete for these prizes are informed, that 
*s must be sent in to the Secretary of the 
y of Janvcany vext,in se aled covers, en 
Each set must 























copies of the Lectu 
School by the Ist dé 
dorsed “ Lectures on Classical Education 
be sao roger by some muito, and be accompanied by a 
with « sponding motto, containing the name 
and address oF tne fhe decision as to the merits of 
the respective COMposiItIONS Whi h wey he sent in will be re 
ferred to two or more competent persons, to WC Ho wunated by 
the Committee of the School,) whose names will be publicly 
announced prior to the above date. The prize for the best 
series of Lectures will be 30 guincas, and for the second best 
20 guineas. The lectures for which prizes may be awarded 
are to become the property of the City of London School, and 
will be delivered at the school for the benefit and instruction 
of the pupils, by some competent person to be selected for that 
purpose by the Committee, and will afterwards be printed for 
the use of the school only. Further information on the sub 
ject may be obtained on application to the Secretary at the 
school, Milk Street, Cheapside, any day between the hours of 
land 4. Tuomas Beewenr, Sec. 


USTRAL IA. —THE LONDON JOINT- 
STOCK BANK continues to transmit the funds of emi- 
grants to the colony of New South Wales, by granting Credits 
on the Commere i ) ) 

favourable terms. The frequent depreciation of the exchange 
between Sydney and London renders the transmission of 
capital through the medium of a bank extremely favourable 
bo settlers oRGeE Poiianp, Mapaget. 

_Tondon Joint Stock Bank, Princes Street, Bank. 


QOCIE ETY FOR THE DISCHARGE AND 
RELIEF OF PERSONS IMPRISONED FOR SMALL 
DEBTS throughout ENG ’ ; 
STABL 
President—T he Earl of Romney 

( Lord Kenyon. 

t Kight Hon. Sir R. Peel, M.P 
Treasurer—RKenjamin Bond Cabbell, Esq. P.R.S 
Auditors—Jobn Pepys, Esq., and Capel Cure, Esq. 

Ata meeting of Governors held in Craven Street, on Wrp- 
wEspar, the Sthday of Novemerr 1845, the casesof 5 Petition 
ers were considered, all of which were approved. 

Since the mecting held on the Ist of Ocronrn 5 debtors, of 
whom 2 had wives and 2 children, have been discharged from 
the prisons of England and Wales ; the expense of whose libe 
ration, including every charge connected with the Society, 
was 2381. 2s. lid. and the following 
tions received since the last report— 
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Vice Presidents. 











rH 
The Administ 





stor of Miss Jane Hawksley—L« 0 
Josiah Martin, Esq., per Messrs. Hoare . “ee 1) 
Benefactions are received by Ber Bond Cabbell, Esq., 





the Treasurer, No. 1, Brick Court, Te mple ; also by the follow 
ing assole ~sars. Cocks, Curries, Drummonds, Herries, 
Hoares, Ve and by the tary, No. 7, Craven Street, 
Strand, when re the books may be seen by those who are in 
clined to support the charity, and where the socie ty meet on 
the first Wednesday in every month. 

Josren Lewy, Secretary. 


Notice. —THE GREAT EASTERN AND 
WESTERN RAILWAY, 
ABERYSTWIT H, and CENTRAL 
WALES RAILWAY 
And the HE RE: FORD and MERT HY R TYDVIL 
JUNCTION RAILWAY 
The Gasnenersens in the above Companies are informed 
that arrangements of a satisfactory natuic having been con- 
cluded between them, the names of 
The Right Hon. Lord Sovurmamrroy, 
The Hon. F. H. F. Berxetey, M.P 
And Major Lixpa™, 
ave been added to the Committee of the 
creat” EASTERN AND WESTEKN COMPANY; 
and the names of 
H. G. Warp, Esq. M.P. 
Joun Wueetry Lea, Esq. 
And Arrucr Many, Esq. 
three of the Directors of the Great Eastern ‘and Western Com- 
pany, to the Committees of the Gloucester, Aberystwith, and 
Central Wales ¢ ompany, and the Here ford and Merthyr Tyd 
vil Junction © vmpany, in proof of their good unde rstanding 











The GLOUCESTE ~) 








By order, Joun Hvours, 
Secretary of the Great Eastern and West- 
ern Company. 
By order, Y. Hawken, 


Secretary of the Gloucester, Lege matiacang 
and Central Wales Railway Company, 
ie the Hereford and Merthyr Tydvil 
tallway Com 

November 14, 1845. a 


HE LONDON AND PROVINCIAL LAW 
ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
CAPITAL, 1,000,000/. in 20,000 Shares of 502. Each. 
DEPOSIT, 2/. per Share 
(Registered provisionally pursuant to 7 and 8 Vic. cap. 110 
Directors 
Addams, Richard, Esq. Doctors’ Commons. 
Ashley, the Hon. John Anthony, Lincoln's Inn. 
Bacon, James, Esq. Lincoln's Inn 
Hell, Ww iliam, Esq. Bow Cuurchyard 
Bower, George, Esq. Tokenhouse Yard 
Burge, William, Esq. Q.C. Temple 
Kutt, George Medd, Esq. Q.C. Temple 
Fre n, Luke, Esq. Coleman Street. 
Gaselee, Mr. Sergeant, Sergeants’ Inn. 
Hughes, Henry, Esq. Clement's Ina 
Jay el, Esq Lincoln's Inn 
Jone s, John Oliver, Esq. John Strect, 
Lake, Henry, Esq. Lincoln's Inn 
Law, Henry She phard, Esq. Bush Lane 
Lefioy, George Bentinck , Esq. Piccadilly 
Loftus, Thomas, Esq. New Inn 
Maberiley, Jose “ph, Esq. King’s Road, Bedford Row 
Marten, George, Esq. Mincing Lane 
Parke, James, Esq. Lincoln's Inn Pields 
Parnther, Michael Smith, Esq. Fenchurch Street 
Peacock, Barnes, Esq. Temple 
Pickering, Edward Rowland, Esq. Lincoln's Inn. 
Reeve, Philip, Esq. Lincoln's Inn 
RKolt, John, Esq. Lincoln's Tan 
Steward, Samuel, Esq. Lincoln's Inn Fields 
Tilleard, John, Esq. Old Jewry 
Turner, , Esq. Lincoln's Inn 
Tyrrell, Timothy, Esq. Guildhall 
Wickens, James Stephen, Esq. Mortimer Street, Caven 
dish Squ 
Wrottesley, the Hon. Walter, Lincoln's Inn. 
Standing Counse 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly, M.P. Solicitor-General 
Physician 
Dr. Pardoe, Cavendish Square 
Solicitors 
i. D. Warter, Esq. Carey Street, Li 
Robert Curling, Esq. Frederick's Pls 
Actuaries 
Charles Liveing, Psq. 
Alexander Glen Finlaison, Esq 
Bankers—Yank of England, 





















Bedford Row. 























-oln's Tan 
e, Old Jewry. 








The vast and increasing magnitude of the business of Life 
Assurance renders this mode of investment and future pro 
| vision a subject of the deepest interest to all classes, and espe 
| cially to the members of that profession to whom the arrange 
ments of property are mainly contided 

When it is considered that the Life Assurance Socicties of 
the Metropolis, which now exceed cighty in number, 
whose engagements are computed at upwards of one hundred 
and twenty millions sterling, comprise only three offices ex 
clusively establisbed by members of the legal profession, it is 
obvious that the opportunity of securing a due share of the 
business of Life Assurance has been but slenderly improved 
by those who of all others have done the most to promote its 
extension. 

The examples of the “ Law " and the “ Legal and General” 
Life Assurance ieties exhibit the prosperity of such insti 
tutions. The of opinion on this point will be bes’ esti 









ree 





mated by a reference to the following statement taken from 
the Share-list. 
Society. Share. Paid. Dividend, Value. Prem 
4 £ ££ 
law life -. 100) 10) 123 per cent | a 
Legaland General 50 2 Notyetpayable 63 231 





Advantages fully equal to the 
a Company based on similar prince iples. 

Assurances on lives and survivorships, and for terms of 
years, reversionary contingent Life Annuities to be purchased 
by angual premiums, an@ to be payable 'to a wife, child, or 
other object of bounty, for so long as such object may survive 
the party assuring, instead of the payment to them of a sum 
in gross, the sale and purchase of immediate, contingent, or 
deferred Annuities, the endowment of widows and children, 
the purchase of lif interests and reversions, and the loan of 
money upon real property, policies, and other approved secu 
rity, will form the general business of the Society 

The assured will be at liberty in time of peace to proceed to 
and reside in any part of Europecxcept Turkey in Europe and 
Greece ul upon the rment of a commensurate premium 
will be permitted to proceed to or reside in any part of the 
world. Kesidents at a distance from London may effect As 
surances upon their lives by appearing before an agent of the 
Society. 

The tables of this Societ 
tic sources of informatio: 




















re framed from the most authen 
und will be found adapted to the 
views of parties desiring to participate in the profits of the 
office, or seeking only to be assured for a stated sum. To the 
former four-fifths of the divisible profits of the Society will be 
at stated peri To the latter will be charged the 
lowest scale of premiums that is consistent with safety 
Parties may arrange to liquidate their premiums either in a 
an y,or the Office will accept the an 
pre mium in hal rly instalments, the portion of the 

ear's premium remaining ‘unpaid in case of death being de 
ducted from the policy 

Policies for the whole period of life, which have been in 
force for three years, will be purchased for a sum of money 
able immediately. Or, in consideration of the surrender 
ay such policy, the Directors will be empowered to grant 
anew policy without any further annual premium for a stated 
sum payab! t the de se of the life assured 

At Christmas 1555, be ing a period of ten years from the in 
stitution of this Soci and at the end of every seven years 
from that period, four fifths of the divisible profits will be al 
lotted to those of the assured for the whole term of life who 
shall have paid premiums entitl them to participate, and 
whose policies shall not have been issued within two 
previous to the period of such division. A proportionate sha 
willalso be paid to the representatives of those who may have 
died in the interval, provided their policies shall have been 
two complete years in force at the time of their decease. 

The amount of profits apportioned in respect of subsisting 
policies will be appropriated to the Assured in the shape of an 
addition to the sum assured, or o ~duction of future pre 
m ums, or of an extinction of the premium altogether at some 
futur 

Assurances eff » their own lives, who shall 
die by duelling, or by their own hands, or by the hands of jus 
tice, will become void so far as respects such persons, but shall 
remain in force so far as any other person or persons shall then 
have acquired a bona fide interest therein by assignment, or 
by legal or equitable lien ; the extent of such interest to be 
proved to the satisfaction of the Directors 

No policy to be void if the premium, or, where payable by 
instalments, the instalment be paid within thirty days after 
the day on which it shall become payable 

Thet in all cases where a policy shall become void or void 
able, the Directors shall have authority to reviye the same on 
such terms as they shall deem proper 

Every claim will be paid within three months after satis 
factory proof of the uisite facts, and if any person assured 
in the Society for a t n of years, or for life, shall die within 
thirty days after the premium shall have become due, the 
same re ning unpaid, such insurance shall not be rendered 
invalid in case the premium shall be paid within such thirty 























































































required from persons employed in the Army or 
Navy, unless engaged in actual service 

No demand will be made for the policy beyond the cost of 
the stamp. 

Persons assured in 1,0007. or upwards for the whole period 
of life, and who have paid two yearly premiums, will have 
the privilege of electing, cither from the proprietors or as 
sured, two of the four Auditors of the Society 

The Board will assemble every Wednesday at two o’olock, 











but proposals can be made and assurances effected on any 
other day. 








ibove cannot fail to result to 


Ladies desirous of assuring, and to whom it may be incon- 
tend at the office, will be visited free of expense 
by the Medical Officer of the Society at their own residence 

Applications for shares, in the annexed form, can be made 
to and every information will be afforded by either of the 
Solicitors of the Society 

It is intended that, after the expiration of the first year, 
there shall be only twe nty-four acting Directors 

The business of the Society will be carried on in the City of 
London. 

The Shares will be confined to a Legal Proprietary, and a 
duc proportion will be reserved for the Country Practitioners 
It is not anticipated that any call beyond the Deposit will be 
made upon them, no instance of a second call having occurred 
in any of the es d Law Offices 

Every facility ntage usually afforded to professional 
men supporting the interests of institutions of this nature 
will be shown by the Directors of the London and Provincial 
Law Assurance Socicty 

This Society, which anticipates great advantages from its 
Provincial connexion, is brought out as an associate, Nor as & 
RIVAL, to its legal pr sors. That there is ample room 
for all is unhesitatingly asserted by those the most competent 
, on sucha subject; indeed, the great increase of Life 

es within the last few years, so fur from affording evi- 

dence that such establishments are sufficiently numerous, only 
tends to prove that heads of families are daily becoming more 
mindful of the proverbial uncertainty of cxistence,—more 
impressed with the fact that these institutions give to cac 
the means of performing a bounden duty, viz. neutralizing 
some of its most bitter conseque and more convinced 
that Societies of this character render it a matter of choice 
with almost every one to leave those dependent upon him in 
beggary or moderate inde me ndence 

London, November Is4: 

. . , ~ 7 . , — 
KE NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
4 ASSURANCE AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
12, Waterloo Place, — ; 119, Princes Strect, Edinburgh. 
Established in 1839. 
8x ascrinep Carian, One Mitton 
iis Association embraces— 

EVERY DESCRIPTION OF RISK CONTINGENT UPON 
LIFE: immediate, deferred, and contingent annuities and 
endowments 

A COMPREHENSIVE and LIBERAL SYSTEM of LOAN 

in connexion with life assurance,) on undoubted personal 
security, or upon the security of any description of assignable 
property or income of adequate value. 

A union of the English and Scotch systemsof assurances, by 
the removal of all difficulties experienced by parties in Eng 
land effecting assurances with offices peculiarly Scotch, and 
vice versa 

An extensive legal connexion, with 
prietary composed of all classes 

A large protecting capital, relieving the 
possible responsibility 

The admission of every policy-holder, assured for the whole 
term of life, to a full periodical participation in two-thirds of 
the profits 

J. Berten Witte, Resident Actuary and Secretary. 

Lists of shareholders, prospectuses, and all necessary tables 
and forms, may be had, and ¢ ry information obtained, on 
application personally or by letter, addressed to the Actuary, 
or to any of the Agents of the Association in the principal 
towns of either country 

Assurances may be effected on Wednesdays and Fridays, or 

specially) on other day, upon application at the office, 
12, Waterloo P P 
M* ICALFE’S NEW PATTERN TOOTH- 
BRUSH and SMYRNA SPONGES.—The Tooth-brush 
has the important advantage of searching thoroughly into the 
divisions of the teeth, a ning them inthe most effectual 
and extraordinary manner, and is famous for the hairs not 
coming loose, Is. An improved Clothes-brush, that cleans in @ 
third part of the usual time, and incapable of injuring the 
finest nap. Penetrating Hair-brushes, with the durable un- 
bleached Russian br , which do not soften like common 
hair. Flesh brushes of improved graduated and powerful 
friction. Velvet-brushes, which act in the most surprising 
and successful manner. Genuine Smyrna Sponge, with its 
preserved valuable properties of absorption, vitality, and du- 
rability, by means of direct importatio: dispensing with all 
intermediate parties’ profits and destructive bleachir an 
securing the luxury of a genuine Smyrna Sponge. Only at 
Metcatre’s sole ublishment, 130 »,Oxford Street, one door 
from Holles Street Beware of the words, from Metcalfe's 
adopted by some houses . 


YOWLAND’S MACASSAR OIL. 
ized by the Queen, and the Royal Family of 

and i? se al Sovereigns and Courts of 
fragrant, and transparent oil, in its 
preservative, re mien , and beautifying qualities, for the 
human hair is unequalled throughout the whole world. It 
preserves and reproduces the hair, even at an advanced period 
of life ; prevents it from falling off or turning grey ; restores 
grey hair to its original colour; frees it from scurf and dan- 
driff, and renders it soft, silky, curly, and glossy Pacts 
abundantly proved by innumerabie testimonials, which are 
open for inspection at the proprietors. For Children, it is 
especially recommended as forming the basis of a beautiful 
head of hair. Price 3s. 6d., , family bottles (equal to four 
small) 10s. 6d., and double that size, 2ls. Cavrion—Each 
ine bottle has the words “ Rowland's Macassar Oil" 
red in two lines on the Wrapper; and on the back of 
rapper nearly 1,500 times, containing 29,028 letters. 
Sold by the Proprietors, A. ROWLAND and SON, 20, Hatton 
dy n, London; and by Chemists and Perfumers. ‘.* All 
* Macassar Oils" are Fraudulent Counterfeits. 
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IIE Public is most respectfully informed that 
Messrs. NICOLL have received permission, according to 





cation in the act 6 and 7 Vict., cap. 65, to alter and 
coat, known as the REGISTERED PA- 
. able for winter wear, and it is now being 
e of a thicker material—viz., of riited Llama cloth; it 
© te by the new method, whir 4 it is well known does 
not unnecessarily confine the heat of the body, but, material 
when thus ope ns as porous as other that has 
not undergone this process, the effect being that it does not 
sop, and will turn a stout shower of rain, but not that of 24 
hours’ duration. Nicoll's Registered Paletot for winter wear 
£ ment that warm without being heavy, which, even 
for travelling, th sity of wrapping up in a cumber- 
some manner, has of late years been found needless, distances 
being so muc h shortened by present railway d other con- 

e “gis i Paletot, used alone as a morn- 
ing frock coat, not over another, is found to be a most agree- 
able gary ;and from the skilful way it 
is formed, it does not confine the chest or shoulders, but hasan 
tand gentlemanly appearance when worn in cold 
r, or in the eve over a morning or dress coat. 
The price is three guineas, that for summer wear being two. 
It may be observed that those principles are retained that have 
obtained for the Registered Paletot the patronage of awe 
than one of the Crowned Heads of Europe, the Prinec 
sort, Prince George of Cambridge, the chief members of ip 
who it is well 






























































Court, and principal families of the kingdom, 
known are distinguished in their taste fur perfect neatness of 
dress. The Registered Paletot having therefore necessarily 


excluded anything vulgar or outre in appearance, would alone 
recommend itself to the notice of the respectable members of 
the middle classes was it not further assisted by its mode- 
rate price, being for ready money. It may be obtained of 
the principal tailors of the chief provincial cities ; but as only 
the most respectable firms are appointed agents, attempt 
on the part of others will thus by the public be at once de- 
tected, and such attempts, when known, will be visited by the 
penalties provided in the act beforementioned ; and in fur- 
therance of which a reward of Fifty Pounds will be paid for 
information that w lead to the conviction of such parties by 




















y 
4 H. J. and D. Nicoll, 114, Regent Street, London 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





O PEDESTRIANS, SPORTSMEN, 
PATENT PEDOMETE Rs for the Waistcoat Pocket, 
at Payne's, 163, New Bond Street, opposite Clifford Stree 
Pedometers for Ladies, Pedometers for Military Paces, Sur- 
veying, &c. 
7 a a , > 
ETTS’S PATENT BRANDY, 
the Faculty of England to be nage purest spirit, and 
guarantee do by the Patent Metallic Capsules, embossed 
* Betts’s Patent Brandy, 7, Smithfield Bars,” is sold at 3s. 6d. 
bottle included, by the most respectable dealers, lists of whom 
may be obtained at the Distillery, where quantities of not less 
than two gallons,in bulk or bottles, are supplied. Address,7, 
Smithfield Bars. 





certified by 
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Z\IBBINS’S CREAM of ROSES and ROSE- | 


MARY.—This elegant article is respect Cully offered to 
the nobility and gentry by Groutxs, Court Hair-dre-ser and 
Perfumer, un Paris,) as the most delicate and effectual 
preservative of the hair, and, from its purity ving a perfect 
gloss and brilliancy. GIBBINS’S EXTRACT of ROSES and 
ROS ARY is @ liquid, made by the proprietor from the 
above-named plints, and, 
renders it soft and glossy. Conmmodious room r-cutting 
and for giving lessons in hair-dressing.—No.7, King Street, St. 
James's. 

EA and PERRINS’ WORCESTEI 

SAUCER, is pronounced by connoisseurs to be THE ONLY 
GOOD SAUCE tor enriching Gravies, or as a zest for Pish, 
Curries, Soups, Game, Steaks, Cold Meat, &c. &e. The very 
general and decided approbation bestowed on this Sauce, 
having encouraged imitations, the proprietors have adopte d 
Betts’s Patent Metallic Capsules, on which are embossed the 
words, “ LEA and PERRINS WORCESTERSHIRE 
SAUCE,” as a means of protectio Sold Wholesale, Retail, 
and for Exportation, by the Proprietors, Vere Street, Oxford 
Street ; Crosse and Brackwetr, Soho Square ; Bancray and 
Sons, Farringdon Street; and by Venders of Sauces generally 


ue BEST ENGLISIL WATCHES.—A. B. 
SAVORY and SONS, Watchmaker 





































9, Cornhill, London, 
opposite the Bank, request the at ention of purchasers to their 
stock of London-made PATENT LEVE 
are manufactured by themselves in their own house 
cases, with the detached escapement and jewelled, 
are 4 guineas and a half, 6, and & guineas each ; 
cases, 10, 12, lt, and 16 guineas each The 
offered for selection includes every description 
customer to select that which is more patricularl 


his own use. 
HE OPINION OF DR. CHARLES C. 
of Bermuda, as to the extraordinary efficacy of 


KEANE, 
HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT and PILLS in the cure 
Uleers and Sores. ‘The Doctor expresses himself thus : 
thought but little of Nolloway’s Ointment and Pills a 
time, but I was induced to send to Halifax, Nova Seotis 
One of his Agents, for two dozen pots and boxes, the effects 
of which on some of my patients are astonishing ; old stand 
ing sores and ulcers vanished by their use, as if by magic; so 
that for the future, I am determined to continue to use 
. Signed—Cnrances C. Keane, Hamilton, Bermuda.” 
To be had ofall Dri and at Professor Ilolloway’s est . 
dlishme nt, 244, Strand. 
purer: ANT SUBSTITUTE 
Royal Letters Patent, granted 4th poh 1844. 
WARD'S PATENT WASHING and CI NSING POW 
DER, manufactured at the Oldbury Alkali Work, near Bir 
mingham. The great advantages which this powder possesses 
over soda or any other zs powder yet offered to the 
ing the hands of the persons 
a great saving in the labour 
of washing; in its use it will be found much cheaper than 
soda ; the colour of linen and other fabrics turns out far supe- 
rior in whiteness to that » hich is given by any other means ; 
the wear and tear caused by the rubbing and maiding 
being diminished, the durability of the clothes is increased. 
This powder will be found very useful in scouring greasy 
floors, tables, painted work, &c., in cleansing brass, tin, and 
other utensils of domestic use, and also publicans’ pewter pots. 
In cleansing hair-brushes, combs, old clothes, printers’ type, 
and all greasy mat rials, it will be found invaluable. N.B. 
‘Warranted not to injure articles, though made of the finest 
fabrics. Sold in packets at Id., 2d., 3d., and 6d. each, to be 
ms named oneach packet. Be par- 
<’s Patent Washing Powder, as no 
other possesses the same qualities. Sold retail by all respect 
able grocers, oilmen, druggists, &c. throughout the kingdom. 
Wholesale of Mr. P. Wanp, at the above Works, or2, Coleman 
Street Buildings, London. 


ENDERS, STOVES, and FIRE-IRONS.— 

The LARGEST ASSORTMENT OF STOVES AND 
FENDERS, as well as GENERAL IRONMONGERY in the 
WORLD, i »won SAL RIPPON and BURTON'S ex 
tensive warehouses, 39, Oxford Street, corner of Newman 
Street. Bright stecl fenders, to 4 feet, from 30s. each ; ditto, 
rich bronzed scroll 
6d.; iron fenders, 3 feet, 4s. 6d. ; 
ud fitted with standards, 3 feet, 
kitchen-fenders, 3 feet, 4s. 6d. ; 
»ves, with bronzed ornaments and 
ri 5 guineas ; ditto, ditto, with ormolu 
ornaments, from 9/. 10s.; black dining-room register stoves, 
2 feet, 20s.; 3 feet, 3@s. ; bed-room register stoves, 2 feet, 1¢ 
3 feet, 21s ne ne w economical Thermio stove, with fe nder 
and radiating hearth-plate, from 8/. 5s.; fire-irons for cham 
bers, ls. 9d. per set; handsome ditto, with cut heads, 6s. 6d.; 
newest pattern, with elegant bronzed heads, Ils. A variety 
of fire-irons, with ormolu and richly cut heads, at proportion- 
ate prices. Any article in furnishing ironr gery, 30 per 
cent under any other house, while the extent and variety of 
the stock is without any equal. The money returned for 
every article not approved of Detailed catalogues, with en 
gravings, sent (per post) free Established in Wells Street, 
1820. Rippon and Burton's stock of general Furnishing Iron- 
mongery is literally the largest in the world. They regret 
they cannot employ any language which will convey an ade 
quate impression of its variety and extent; they therefore 
invite purchasers to call and inspect it—Rippon and Burton, 
39, Oxford Street (corner of Newman Street). Established in 
Wells Strect 1820. 
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FOR SODA. 








































ditto, with ormolu ornaments, from 60s. ; 
ditto, with steel bar, 10s. 





two sets of bars, 























Price 1s.—by post Is. 6 
HAT TO EAT, DRINK, AND 
AVOLD. 
Ry R. Cunverwett, M.D. M.R.C.S. &c. 
SHERWOOD, 23, Paternoster Row ; and all Booksellers ; or 
direct from the Author, 21, Arundel Street, Strand. 


Just p published, I4th edition, 2s. 6d.; ree by post, 3s. 
HE SILENT FRIEND on Nervous ee 
&c. By R. and L. Perry and Co. Surgeons, 
London. Published by the authors, and sold at their 
Tesidence ; also by STRANGE, 21, Paternoster Row. 

The Corvtat Bacto of Syriacem isa stimulant and renovator 
in all Spasmodic Complaints. N+ rvous Debility, Indigestion, 
Asthma, and Consumption, are gradually and imperceptibly 
Femoved by its use,and te whole system restored toa healthy 
state of organization. Sold in bottles, price lls. and 33s. The 
Concentratren Derersive Essence for removing cutaneous 
eruptions, Scurvy, Scrofula, pimples on the face, &c. Price 
ls. and 33s. he rbottle. Perry's Purtryine Srecrric Pris, 
(price 2s. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Lis. per box,) for Inflammation, Irri- 
tation, &€. “yhese Pills are free from mercury and other dele- 
terious drugs, and may be taken without interference with or 
loss of time from business, and can be relied upon in every in- 
stance. Messrs. Pexry and Co. may be consulted at their re- 
sidence, 19, Berners Street, Oxford Street, daily from 1] till 2, 
and 5till8. On Sundays from 10 till 12. 


when applied in wa ashing the hair, | 
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on human nature 





ROWN’S PHILOSOPHY OF THE MIND. 
With a Memoir, by Dr. Wetsu. 
*« An inestimable book.”—-Dr. Parr. 
WituiaM Tarr, Edinburgh; LONGMAN and Co. 
SEMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. London 


Fourteenth Edition, in one vol. 8vo. 18s. 


and 


Just published, price ls. sewed, 
JVAILWAY RESULTS, OR THE 
DELIVERANCE, A Dramatic Sketch. 
By Sir FortTunatvus DWARrts. 
London: CHAPMAN and ILALL, 186, Strand 


GAUGE 


This day, post Svo., 5s. 
(- EATION BY THE IMMEDIATE 
/ AGENCY OF GOD, AS OPPOSED TO CREA- 
TION BY NATURAL LAW; being a Refutation of the 
Work cintitled * Vestizes of the Natural History 
Creation.” By Tuomas Monek Mason, I5.A. 
London: Joun W. Parken, West Strand. 


This day, price 6d 
PACTS versus FICTION; or “SIR WILLIAM 
SYMONDS’ PRINCIPLES OF NAVAL ARCIII- 
TECTURE VINDICATED, by a Compilation of Official 





and other Documents ; with Introductory Remarks. By 
One Wuo Has SERVED. 
PARKER, FURNIVALL, and PARKER, 


Whitehall. 


Military Library, 





This day, 2 vols., post 8vo., 
USITANIAN SKETCHES of 

4 PENCIL. By Witiiam H. G. Kincsron, 
thor ef the “Circassian Chief,” the “ Prime 
&e. &e. 

** Always in good humour, and always disposed to look 
and society in its brightest colours, he 
is sure to please every one that reads him, as he ¢ vi- 
dently did everybody that came in contact with him.”- 
Athenwum., 

London : 


the PEN and 
Esy., Au- 
Minister,” 





Joun W. PARKER, West Strand. 


j (RST 


This day is published, 
STEPS TO ANATOMY. 
By James L. DRUMMOND, M.D. 
Anatomy and Physiology in the Royal Bel- 
fast Institution. 
12mo. with 12 illustrative plates, price 5s. 
Joun VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


Professor of 





In January will be published, price 9s, (the Maps of 
royal quarto size, bound in Svo.) 
] LACK’S SCHOOL ATLAS OF MODERN 
GEOGRAPHY ; an entirely new collection oi Maps, 
drawn by W. Ilvanes, F.R.¢ Professor of Geography 
in the College for Civil Engineers ; and engraved on steel 
in the first style of art; with an Index of all the Names 
contained in the work, exhibiting the latitude and longi- 
tude of each, and a Reference to the Map in which it 
may be found. 
*.* A Prospectus of the Work may be 
cation to the Publishers. 
ApaM and CuARLes BLAck, Edinburgh. 


: WATERLOO HEROES.—The Sub- 
secribers and the 








had by appli- 


Public are respectfully informed 
that the splentlid engraving of the WATERLOO HE- 
ROES is now completed. 

This most interesting and grand historical record of 
Waterloo, painted by G. P. Knight, Esq. R.A. has been 
in progress by the celebrated engraver, Mr. Charles G. 
Lewis, for nearly three years, and is now brought toa 
most successful termination. The engraving repr 
“ Field-Marshal the Duke of Wellington, K.G. recei 
his illustrious guests at Apsley House on the anniversary 
of the glorious Eighteenth of June,” 
plate are most of the great “soldiers of the age,” to whom 
the nation owed its crowning victory at Waterloo. 
Henry Graves and Co, Publishers in Ordinary to her 

Majesty and H.R.H. Prince Albert, 6, Pall Mall, 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRITISH POETS. 
Now ready, handsomely bound in morocco, 31s. 6d. 
ge eae GALLERY OF THE GRACES. 

Thirty-six beautiful Female Heads illustrative of 

British Poets, including Alfred Tennyson, Rogers, Camp- 
bell, Barry Cornwall, &c. from Drawings by Edwin Land- 
seer, A. E. Chalon, , Boxall, Stone, &c. with Ulus- 
trative Extracts. 

D. Bocve, (late Tilt and Bogue,) Fleet Street. 

Also, same size and style of binding, 

GALLERY of BYRON BEAUTIES. 39 Plates, 31s. 
6d.; coloured, 60s. 

NEATHS SHAKSPERE GALLERY. 
coloured, 

HEATI 









45 Plates, 34s. ; 





WAV ERLEY GALLERY. 





36 Plates, 31s. 


6d. ; coloured, 60s. 
PREPARING FOR IMMEDIATE PUBLICATION 
BY HERING AND REMINGTON, 


137, Regent Street. 

A PORTRAIT OF 
I ER MOST GRACIOUS M A. JE STY THE 
QUEEN, and H.R.H. the PRINCE OF WALES. 

Engraving by Mr. R¥ALct from the original picture 
by R. Thorburn, Esq. 
Size for framing, 134 iuches by 164 high. 

Prints ... Proofs before letter... £3. 3 





Proofs ...... eevee 2 2] Artist Proofs....... 4 4 
A PoRTRAIT OF HER Reva Hicuness 
THE HERE! Y GRAND DUTCHESS OF 








PRELITZ. 
Daughter of H. Duke of Cambridge. 
Engraving in line from the original picture by R. Toor- 
BURN, Esq. Size for framing, 8 inches by 103 high, 











First-class impressions .......... £4 4 0 
Second-class impressions .« . oe B88 
Third-class impressions ......... 1 1 0 


WHOLE-LENGTH PORTRAITS OF THE Most NOBLE 
THE MAKCHIONESS OF WATERFORD, = her 
Sister the Right Hon. Viscountess CANNING. 
Engraving in line by Mr. Joubert, from the original 
painting by R. Thorburn, Esq. 

Size for framing, 18 inches by 24 high. 

Prints ....-+0+. £1 6 | Proofs before letters £5 5 & 
PreeBecccsccesee § 8 OD | Artist proofs ...... 7 7 

The nobility and gentry desirous of securing early im- 
pressions of the above engravings, are respectfully re- 
quested to fo ward their names to the Publishers without 
delay, as the ivery will be made strictly in the order 
of the subscription-list. 

Gallery of German Art, 137, Regent Street. 






or 


and included in the | 


A 


| SKETCHES ON THE 





NEW WORK BY MISS LAMBERT. 
Now ready, square l6mo. NG ls. 6d. cloth, 
KNITTIN BOOK 
SECOND doer 
Joun Mcurray, Albemarle Street. 


BY ORDER OF THE LORDS OF THE ADMIRALTY. 
This day is published, 18mo. 
a_— PRINCIPLES OF ALGEBRA FOR 
1 SCHOOLS. By the Rev. Groncr Fisner, Head 
Master of the Royal Naval Schools, Greenwich. 
Also, lately published, by the same Author, in Imo, 25. 
ELEMENTS of GEOMETRY for SCHOOLS, sym. 
bolically arranged. 5 
Jouxn Murray, Albemarle Street, 
(Publisher to the Admiralty.) 











NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK BY MR. DICKENS, — 
In DecemBer, will be published, price 5s. small yo, 
: is CRICKET ON THE HEARTH, 

A FAIRY TALE OF HOME. 
By CHuARKLEs DICKENS. 
The Illustrations by CLARKSON STANFIELD, Esq. R.A, 

DANIEL MActise, Esq. R.A.; and Joun Letcu, Esq, 

London: Printed and Published for the Author, by 


BRADBURY and Evans, 90, Fleet Street, and Whitefriars 


M* BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


NOW READY. 
MEMOTRS OF THE JACOBITES 
$y Mrs. Tuomson, Author of * Widows and W idowers, ' 
and Castle,” &c. 
Svo. with Portraits. 
2 





In 2 vols. 


LORD MAHoON'’s COLLEGTIVE EDITION OF 
LETTERS of the EARL of CHESTERFIELD, 
Including numerous Letters, 
And several Volitical Characters, 
Now first published from the Original MSS. 
In 4 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


THE 


3. 

JACK HORNET; or the March of Intellect, 
By Dr. MILuinceN, Author of “ Adventure 
Irish Gentleman,” “ Stories of Torres Vedras, 

3 vols. 


hag 








i. 
A BOOK FOR A RAINY DAY; 
Or Recollections of the Events of the last Sixty-six years 
By Joun THoMAs Smiru, Keeper of the Prints and 
Drawings in the British Museum. 
Author of “ Nollekens acd his Times,” &c. 
In } vol. post 8vo. 
”». 
SHORES OF 
By W. R. Hotmes, Esq. 
In | vol. 8vo. with illustrations. 
6. 
BIOGRAPHICAL qt rerpnAkRY MISCELLANITES, 
sy W.L. Prescort, Esq. 
Author of “ The Seneey of the Reign of Ferdinand 
and Isabella,” “ The History of the Conquest of Mexico.” 
In 1 vol. 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, 





THE CASPIAN, 









7. 

New Work by the Author of ‘* The Tmprovisatore.”’ 

MRS. HOWITT’S “O. T., and ONLY A FIDDLER,’ 
3 vols. 





8. 
HORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS of the REIGN 
of GEORGE the THIRD. 

Now first published from the Original MSS. 
Edited, with Notes, by Sir Dents Le Marcuant, Bart. 
4 vols. Svo. with Portraits. 

The First Two or Last Two Vols. may be had separately, 
RicHarp BENTLEY, New Burlington Street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 


8, New Burlington Street, 15th Nov. 184 
BENTLEY WILL IMMEDI ATELY 
PUBL ~~ 


M* 








THE FOLLOWIN NEW BOOKS. 
New Work by J. Fe ae Cooper, Esq. 
THE CHAIN-BEARER. 


Author of the 
“ The Deerslayer,’ 


y J. FeNtmMore Coorer, Esq. 
“The Last of the Mohicans,” 
3 vols. 
A WORLD OF WONDERS; 
With Anecdotes and Opinions concerning Popular 
Superstitions. 
Edited by ALBANY PoYNTz. 
In | vol. 8vo. 





[Vow Ready. 
3. 
MEMOIRS AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 
MOST NOBLE RICHARD MARQUIS 
WELLESLEY, K.P. and K.G,. D.C.L. 
Successively Governor-General and Captain-General of 
British Ambassador in Spain, Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs, and Lord-Lieutenant of Lreland. 
Comprising a numerous Collection of Letters and Docu- 
ments now tirst Published from Original MSs. 
By Ropert Rovrere Pearce, Esq. 
3 vols. 8vo. with Portraits. 


















4. 
TRADITIONS OF THE STREETS OF LONDON. 
By Joun THomas Situ, Esq. 

Late Keeper of the Prints and Drawings in the 
Museum, Author of “* A Book for a Rainy Day, 
iekens and his Times,” &¢ 

| dited by CHARLEs Mackay, Esq. Author of “ Memoirs 
of Extraordinary Popular Delusions,” “* The Thames 
and its Tributaries,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 





British 
” + Nol- 





5. 
ND SHAME, 
vols. 
6 


HONOUR A A Novel. 
[Now Ready- 
THIRD SERIES. 
ORIGINAL LETTERS ILLUSTRATIVE (¢ 
ENGLISH HISTORY. 

Including numerous Royal Letters from Auto 
the British Museum, State Paper Office 
With Notes and Illustrations by Sir Henry Exuis, K H. 

F.R.S. Sec. S.A. &c. 3 vols. 8vo. with Ilustrations. 


raphs in 





7. 

New Volume of “ The Standard Novels.” 
THE JACK O’LANTERN ; or the Privateer. 
By J. FENIMORE Cooper, Esq. 
Forming the New Volume of 
“ The Standard Novels and Romances.” 
Complete in one vol. neatly bound and embellished, 
rice 6s. 

( With the Magazines at the end of November.) 
RicuakD BENTLEY, New Burlington street, 
(Publisher in Ordinary to her Majesty.) 











Yim 


, ew | 


THE SPECTATOR. 













This day is published, 8vo.p rice 1s. 6d. 
N APPEAL in BEHALF of the JEWISH 
NATION, in connexion with British Policy in the 
svant. By 7 L. Mrrroxp, Esq. Ce ylon ¢ ivil Service. 
_ 1 onden . Havrenakp and Son, 187, Piccadilly. 


MR. JAMES NEW 


“ ARRAH NEIL; 


Just published, price 2s. 6d 


FOR 1846. | 


NOVEL. 
In 3 volumes, post 8vo. price 12. 11s. 6d. boards, 
OR 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 





Just Published, 


TIMES OF OLD. 


and Co. Cornhill. 





UNCH’S) POCKET-BOOK | . ) 
Illustrated with a Coloured Frontispiece and London: Smirru, Evprer, 
Etchings by Leect. 
hlist t » Pune cE, 92, Fleet St. 
London : Published at the PUNCH OFFICE, 92, | \ BIRTHDAY, BAPTIS) . 
Shortly will be published, reprinted from wach, Ilus- | ‘ AY, BAPTISMAL, or 


trated by Leech, 














MARRIAGE GIFT. 


Now Ready, complete in 1 vol. royal 8vo. price 45s. in cloth, or 63s. bound in morocco or vellum. 








ee eee er ras Lares ECTURES: THE BOOK 10 . \ = 1D ID . eypeyenres 
AS SUFFERED BY THE LATE JOU CAUDLE, i Db ( COMMON PRAYER, ILLUMINATED 
N dited from t ri al MSS. by Sees LAS JERROLD E : ae se . : 
London: Pul at the PuNcH Orrice, 92, Fleet St. With 1,000 Ornamental Borders, Initials, Titles in Colours and Gold, by OwEN Jones, Architect, 
ena ES. TROLLOPE’S NI w —v L. and 40 Historical Illustrations from the Old Masters. 
. Now re ady at all the I. ibraries, in 3 “77 splendid volume is at length published. It is indeed a magnificent publication, and certainly the most ele- 
ll E \ l r RA ¢ T i VE i A N. it edition of the Look ot ‘ ommon Prayer which has issued from the press. The iluminations partake of the 
” _ Rv Mrs. TRon.ort minuteness and accurate finish of the ancient Roman missals. The colours are peculiarly brilliant, vet well-toned, 
1 the p Sion Is ot Mrs Tr Hope, numerons, aud the shadows of the tints harmoniz The gilding is bright and very costly, and produces a very rich and gor- 
“* Amon +B sae on they ame, we dé el te oi ta maint cous appearance. The borders or Arabesques of the pages are diversified, yet all appropriate. It is a noble devotional 
vested, <a auras - <a h pleasure volume, and a fitting Christian manual.”—T7imes, October 29, 1845. 
one which has afforded us so muel leas 
this new one now be us—not one in whiel Joux Murray, Albemarle Street. 
racters so sitisty the judgment as to their truth, whik 
- 4 and st l teclings b hei , ’ : . . . « 
they so excite th coc ’ : ya fing a <3 Now Completed, in 2 thick volumes, medinm 8vo. price 31. 
bold, vigerous, and sp ed pa “, and by si - 
h the wond ve faculty of this | , . ’ , T 
tions in whi the wonderful inventive facult) ‘ ‘ > 1 ny a a Ty. 
writer places them, ‘The hero is a consummately drawn ( ( O it, ) l () y 5 5 4 ( i y) y) Ui Ur. 
character, aud one that is new to the modern novel 
reader, Yet how perfectly natural, how true, and yet BY JOHN KITTO, D.D. F.S.A. Editor of the “ Pictorial Bible,” &c 
ow exciting by the perpetual curiosity attendant on his r a a . . me — 
se ie : areer. The novel will be unive rsally read, and Assisted by numerous able Scholars and Divines, British, Continental, and American, whose initials are 
will, we suspect, become the prime favourite of all the affixed to their respective contributions. 
‘s works.” —Court Journal. ii _ : - . 
— sedi wad aN, Publisher, 13, Great Martborough On no work of this class has there ever been engaged the same extensive and cutaguenes codperation ; 
— 2 Street. nor has any publication of the kind ever appeared, either at home or abroad, containing so large an amount of 


lluable 
‘\ ritings. 
Landseapes, Buildings, Monuments, Plants, Animals, 





13, Great Marlborough Street 
COLBURN S NEW PUBLICATIONS 
NOW READY. 





M 


wree elucidated. 


sm which is made 
ch the most recondite subjects receive 
Apam and Cuar.es BLack, Edinburgh: 

Co.; and HAMILTON, 


give attractions, * These volumes | ¢ 
are such as © takes them uy} 


down.” —(Quarterly Review. 


it extraordinary 


wl » can easily lay } wh 


o on 
9 | 


POMFRET; or Public Opinion and Private Judgment. 


to bear on the most disputed forms and things of revelation ; 
at the hands of the 

LONGMAN 
ADAMs, 


cin il matter, or forming so able a digest of information from every source, illustrating the Sacred 
Besides M: ups and Engravings on Steel, the work contains 554 E ngravings on Wood, representing 
Illustrations of Manners 
can be more clearly displayed by pictorial than by written description, or by which the written text may be in 


and Customs, and whatever 


1. 

A SECOND EDITION of LADY HESTER STAN- | ®8Y de , 
HOPE’S MEMOIRS. Revised, in 3 vols. with Portrait, ‘In the Cyclopedia before us, we recognize the closeness of the connexion between the Scriptural and profane 
&c. 3ls. 6d. bound. subjects of the ancient world; the learning and ability with which the one class is made to throw light upon the 

“ The nature of such a book is unavoidably such as to | other; the industry with which /obsolete usages are again restored to the knowledge of mankind; the acute criti- 


and the extraordinary illustration 


contributors.” —Athenwum. 
Sor«krs and Co.; Warrraker and 


London. 


and Co.; 
and Co., 





By H., F. Cnorvey, Esy. 3 vols. 
‘ 3. CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 
CONFESSIONS OF A WATER PATIENT, in a Just published, demy 8vo. price ls. sewed, 
Letter to W. I. Arnswortn, Esq. Sy Sir Epwarpv | (YAPITAL PUNISHMENTS unsanctioned by 
Bunwen Lyrrown, Bart. 2s. Ge. | the GOSI’EL, and unnecessary in oC State 





‘ John Page Wood, B.C.L. By 


M.A. F.R.S. F.S.A. ‘hon ot 





A Letter to the Rev. Sir 


the Rev. Henry CHRISTMAS, 





DUNSTER CASTLE, a Tale of the Great Rebellio m. 








By J.T. Hewterr, M.A. Author of “ Peter Priggins,” | ¢+ Jonn’s College, Cambridge 
“The Parish Clerk,” “I er and Widows,” &c, 3 vols. | ___ London: Sita, Exper, and Co. Cornhill. 
EVENINGS AT HADDON ITIALI Edited by the SECOND EDITION, 
Baroness de CALABRELLA, and superbly embellished with In the press, and nearly ready, in feap. vo. price Gs. 
Twenty-four Stecl Engravings by the First Artists, OME SERMONS, (each Six Minutes long, ) 
from Designs by CBORGE CATTERMOLE, Esq. 1 vol, Sve. designed especially for the use of Families at Morn- 
” hiy bound, price Sis cong | ing and Evening Devotion. By the Rev. ALFRED W1L- 
This splendid volume is certainly one of the most | prays, M.A. alternate Morning Preacher at Berkeley 
beautiful productions we have seen. It is an Annual and Quebec Chapels; Afternoon Lecturer at St. Pancras 
most fit to be offered at the shrine of beauty, taste, and | Church, &e. 
ieteiiect."—Ldterary Gazette. | London : Bowpery and Kersy, Oxford Street. 
Tue FOLLOWING ARE JusT REeApy, | 
6. KNIGHT'S WEEKLY VOLUME.—Price Is. this day, 
THE QUEEN OF DENMARK, an Historical Novel. | TYALEY’S NATURAL THEOLOGY; with 
Edited by Mrs. Goke. 3 vols, illustrative Notes, by Henry Lord Brovenam, 
F.R.S., and Sir C.B K.G.H. &e.; and an Intro- 





7. 
and ILLUSTRIOUS LADIES 





Natural Theolog 





LETTERS of ROYAL ductory Discourse of y, by Lord Broug- 


OF GRE AT BRITAIN, from the Commencement of the | ham. To which are added Supplementary Dissertations, 
Twelfth Century to the Close of the Reign of Queen Mary and a Treatise on Animal Mechanics, by Sir Charles 
I. Edited, chiefly from the Originals in the State Paper | Rell, With numerous woodcuts. In four volumes. 
Office, the British Museum, and other State Archives, by Volume II. 

Mary Anne Evererr Woop. 3 vols. small 8vo. with London: CHARLES Knieut and Co, 22, Ludgate Street. 


Fac-Simile Autographs, &c. 
Henry Cotsurn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough sately published, 





Street. \ DIARY oF A MARCH THROUGH 
> a oe a ie va . . +o i SINDE aud AFFGHANISTAN, with the Troops 
- NEWBY’S NEW WORKS. under a4 ammaabel General Sir W. Sor 4 ke. jue 


M* 








JUST ° EADY. the Campaign of 1842. By the Rev. I, N. ALLEN, of 

| Magdalen Hall, Oxford, Assistant Chaplain to the Hon. 

In 2 vols oa Svo. with Maps, E. 1, Company's Bombay Establishment. 1 vol. post 
EASTERN EUROPE AND THE EMPEROR | Svo. with severs ul illustrations, 12s, cloth. 


NICHOLAS. London: J. Hatrcenarp and Son, 187, Piccadilly ; and 





A SUPPLEMENT to the First Edition, containing the 
Eleven Species obt 
| edition, demy Svo, 2s. 6d. ; royal 8vo. 5s.; imperial 8vo. 


| 7s. Gd. Uniform with the above, 


With the History of England, from the close of the 
American war, this work will contain characters and 
anecdotes (original and select) of the chief persons of the 


period and a variety of matter illustrative of the times. 








With Introduction and Annotations, by H. Evans Oblong folio, price 12s. 

























| 
Lioyp, Esq. MR. YARRELL on the GROWTH of the SALMON 
rv | in FRESH WATER 
Tn Svo. in F ive Acts, j Joun VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 
THE EARL OF GOWRIE: TE ; IENTIDIC TRPATIQES 
PR RR | 7] ITERARY and SCIENTIFIC TREATISES, 
: i v. 4 republished from the Seventh Edition of the Ency- 
New Nover sv Tue Scorrisu Boz. cLopeDIA Brrrannica, in post 8vo. volumes, neatly 
In 3 vols. post Svo. bound in cloth. 

THE you: G BARONET. PAINTING AND THE Fine Arts, by Hazlitt and 
By the Author of “ The Scottish Heiress,” Haydon. .-ccccccccccccsosccccssccvsevesesecses 6s. 
“The Young Widow,” &c, | Geonocy, by Professor Phillips «.+++-.-++++++ coos Gt 
VI. | PuystcaL Geocraruy, by Professor Traill.....--- + 6s. 

New a Nove. BY Joun MILts, Ese. | STEAM AND STEAM NAVIGATION, by John Scott 
his day, in 3 vols. | Russell, Esq. .--ccccccccccscccccevescccs coe Oe 
THE OLD HAL 4 : or Our Hearth and Homestead. | THe STEAM-ENctNeE, by John Scott Russell, 9s. 
By the Author of “ The Old English Gentleman,” &c. | Motivuscovus ANIMALS, by Professor Fleming. - 6s. 
vu. | Rattways, by Lieutenant Lecount ....... 9s. 
New Novel, with Phrenological Tlustrations. | Horticutture, by Dr. Neill .......- = 

In 3 vols. (now ready,) PRINTING AND Tyre-Founptne, by T. C. Hansard. . 

THE IMPOSTOR; OR RORN WITHOUT A PHYSIOLOGY AND PuRENOLOGY, by Dr. Roget, 2 vols. 12s. 
CONSCIENCE, | Poetry, ROMANCE, AND Rueroric WETTTITiTTTiTTiT 6s. 
By the Author of “ Anti-Coningsby.’ Macnetism, by Sir David Brewster. - 6s. 
Vill. PRoBABILITY, by Thomas Galloway, M. ‘A teeeeee iss 
In 2 vols. post 8vo Apa™ and CHARLEs Brack, Edinburgh ; and sold by 


THE SICILIAN. A Romance of the Sea. all Booksellers. 





By the Author of “ Revelations of Russia,” “ White all booksellers, 
~~ se. | In a few days will be published, a Second Edition of 
In demy 8vo. ‘4 R. YARRELL’S HISTORY OF BRITISH 
THE AGE OF PITT AND FOX, 4 BIRDS, 3 vols. Svo. with 535 Illustrations, price | 
By the Author of “ Ireland and its Rulers,” | 4/. 14s. Ged Also, 


ained since the publication of the first | 


it. MR. YARRELL’S HISTORY of BRITISH FISHES, 
Tn 2 vols, post 8vo. 21s. Second Edition, containing nearly 500 Illustrations. 2 | 
VISIT TO THE POR 2SE POSSESSIONS IN | vols. 8vo. 3/. Ant 
SOUTH-WESTERN AFRICA, A SUPPLEMENT to the First Edition, demy 8vo. 
By G. Tams, M.D. 7s. 6d. ; royal 8vo 15s.; imperial 8vo. 1. 2s. 6d. 





MARKHAM’S HISTORIES FOR YOUNG PERSONS, 
Revised and Cheaper Edition. Woodcuts. 12m. 7s. 6d. 
\ RS. MARKHAM’'S HISTORY OF 

i ENGLAND. 
Also, Uniform with the Same, 
MRS. MARKUHAM’S HISTORY OF FRANCE, 
Joun Mungay, Albemarle Street. 
NEW WORK BY MISS MARTINEAU, 
On the Ist of December, price 3s. 6d., Vol. 1. of 
SOREST AND GAME-LAW TALES, 
1 By HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
To be completed iu three volumes, 
EDWARD Moxon, 44, Dover street. 
gilt, 


Third edition, price 18s. cloth, or 22s. 6d. calt 
and 


| DICTIONARY of DATE 





UNIVERSAL REFERENCE 
“A volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and 
perhaps more than fifteen times 15,000 facts. What the 
Londow Directory is to the merchant, this Dictionary of 
Dates will be found to be to those who are searching 
after information, whether classical, political, domestic, 
or general.” mes, 
Epwarp Moxon, 44, Dover Street. 
NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“MR. OLDBUCK.” 
Just published, price 5s. cloth, 
\V ERITABLE HISTORY OF MR. 
BACHELOR BUTTERFLY : showing how, after 
being married, he narrowly escapes Bigamy, and be- 
comes the Step-Father of Eight Hopeful Children, A 
series of Plates of the most Bizarre description, with 
letter-press Lustrations. 








Also, by the same Author, 
MR. OLDBUCK’S GROTESQUE ADVE NTURES, 
84 Plates, 7s. cloth, 


OGLEBY’S COMICAL HISTORY. 6s. cloth. 
Tilt and Bogue,) Fleet Street. 


BEAU 
D. Boave, (late 


Second Edition, large Svo, price 2s 
\ ONASTIC AND SOCLAL LIFE IN THE 
i TWELFTH CENTURY, as exemplified in the 
Chronicles of Jocelin of Brakelond, from a.p. 1173 to 
1202. Translated from the Original Latin, as printed by 
the Camden Society. With Notes, Introduction, &c. by 
T. E. Tomturns, Esq. 

Whittaker's Popular Library Edition. 

Wuaittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London, | 


Third Edition, large 8vo. pr 
HIERRY’S HISTORY OF “THE CON- 
With 


QUEST of ENGLAND by the NOKMANS. 
its causes, from the earliest period ; and its consequences, 
to the present time. Translated from the last Paris 
Edition. 

THIERRY’S NARRATIVE of the 
ERA, and Thierry’s Ten Years’ 
Translated, with Notes, &c. 
Bound together, as 
AUGUSTIN THIERRY’S HISTORICAL 
In cloth, price 12s. 6d. 
Whittaker’s Popular Library Edition. 
Wrrrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 


MEROVINGIAN 
Historical Studies. 
4s. 6d. sewed. 





WORKS. 


Public Library, Conduit Street. 
OINT SUBSCRIPTIONS for NEW BOOKS, 
The New Plan, established at this Library, is found 
to be so preferable to the former mode of purchase, that 
Reading and Book Societies in every part of the country 
are now adopting it, and receiving their supplies re gularly 
from this extensive and valuable Library. The leading 
features of this improved plan, which the rapid convey- 
ance of railroads and steam-vessels renders universally 
applicable, are explained ina recent Publication, entitled, 
“ Hints for Reading and Book Societies,” which is for- 
warded, (gratis and post free,) to orders enclosing two 
stamps, addressed, Messrs. SAUNDERS and OrLey, Public 
Library, Conduit Street, 
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THE SPECTATOR. 





ILLUSTRATED AND ILLUMINATED BOOKS 


FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 





MOORE’S IRISH 


Illustrated by D. 


Mactuise, R.A. 


IMPERIAL OCTAVO, WITH ONE HUNDRED AND SIXTY-ONE DESIGNS ENGRAVED ON STEEL, 

















MELODIES. 


Price Three Guineas, boards. 

THIS WORK MAY ALSO BE HAD, | i ae 3 
BOUND LN MOROCCO, by HAYDAY, .......0ccccceceeseeeseseeeeceeeseceeeneeensneeeeeseaneseeeueneesneeeeereseeseausenseeeeeeeseneaes price $14 6 
PROOF IMPRESSIONS’ (only two hundred copies n coloured paper, manufactured for the purpose,im-2 ¢ ¢ 9 

SOIT MUIIINL, sincsietninticeusebeiniinkisendscenanienianeiiniensmenees boards 
INDIA PROOFS BEFOR TTE RS of the One hundred and Sixty-one Designs, on Quarter Colombier, in Porttolio (only , 3110 0 
Twenty-five Copies printed, of which a few remain,) 

INDIA PROOFS BEFORE LETTERS of the Fifty-one Large Designs, on Quarter C olombie in Portfolio (only Twenty- 1818 0 


five Copies printed, of which a few remain,) .. 


* We have scen the best illustrations of the best Euro- 

pean literature, and before the appearance of this edition 
of the ‘ Irish Melodies,’ we had nothing, as a whole, com- 
parable to certain of the Continental series of composi- 
tions from national and popular literature ; but this work, 
with its profuse wealth of poetical conception and exqui- 
site composition, distances everything akin to the great 
“family of illustrated books. Indeed, every specimen that 
we have hitherto seen falls immensely short of the re- 
splendent pages now before us, which Maclise has pro- 
fusely strewn with flowers, all ‘immortelles,’ uniting in 
one unfading wreath.”—Art- Union, 








of the painter. Look at them cursorily, and you admire differently adorned. 
and turn the leaf; look at them more closely and curi- 
ously, and ten to one you read there, beside the song, the 
airy dream of sentiment that hovers round it. Delight~- 
fully indeed, and with rare and unusual effect, does the 
blithe and headlong fancy of Mr. Maclise disport itself 
throughout this splendid volume. It is the truest magic 
of poetry to embody the most delicate sensations, to ana- 
lyze the most shadowy, vague, and indescribablee motions 
of human sense; but painting rarely follows her in this. 
We have here that magical effect attained : and where 
in some instances the poet has failed, the painter has 


the songs ; 


Borderings of rustic trellis-wor’ 
entwined with flowers, wreaths of foliage 
other devices, in an endless varicty, ene lose the words of 
and blend with the bold and spirited vig. 
nettes that open visions of romance, seen, 
through the lattice of a fairy bower. 
aud playfulness of these borders, composed of the simplest 
materials converted into the most elegant forms with 
exquisite taste and fertile invention, that if the book had 
no other claims to admiration, these attractions would 
suffice to make it acceptable.” 


, trophies, ang 


as it were, 


Such is the beauty 


Spectator, 





“It was (as Mr. Moore remarks) the suggestion of a | Sueceeded,”—Zxaminer. 
happy thought, that an Irish pencil should lend its aid to 
an Irish pen in rendering due homage to the ancient harp 
of their common country. Most fortunate it is, that Mr. 
Maclise’s rich imaginative powers, deep feelings, and con- 
summate excellence in his art, have been enlisted in the 
production of this sumptuous volume. What a triumph 
of his varied powers is the elaborate composition which 
forms the frontispiece! The illustrations are most pro- 
fuse, and everywhere in exquisite taste. To examine 
them in detail would be like going through the catalogue 
of agallery. We confine ourselves to saying that a 
more beautiful book could not be placed on a drawing- 
room table.”— Morning Chronicle. 

“A hunts charm of the book will be found in the 
illustrative borders which surround each page. In many 
of these, and the pleasing, delicate, yet bold little outline 
vignettes they blend with, there lurk the richest fancies 


and a fine sense of 


beautiful in nature. 
are no bounds: 


port of musie to the ear. 


talent and congeniality. 





“Of the lavish profusion of drawings which adorn the 
pages of this most magnificeut production, ther 
no doubt that they possess an exuberance of fancy, & | to, 
most characteristic national feeling, a wonderful freedom, 
the martial and chivalrous, the 
pathetic and desolate, the humorous and grotesque, the 
wild and superstitious, the graceful in ornament, and the 
To invention and expression there | gre 
the whole is a rich exhibition of Irish 
genius, realizing to the eye what Irish genius has pre- 
sented to the mind, accompanied by the charming 
"Literary Gazette. 

“The poet and the painter are well mated in point of 
The exuberant imagination of 
Maclise has enriched the leaves of this splendid volume 
with fanciful ideas in prodigal profusion. 
each song its appropriate illustrations, but every page is 


“We try to shut the book, but some fresh beauty ar- 
rests us. As for the land of fuiries, Irish or else, Mr, 
Maclise is the high priest of its mysteries. He brings 
you revelations from it which no painter yet had access 
And the mechanical execution is also of the highest 
order. There is a lavish exuberance of cost and care 
visible in every part of this sumptuous volume. Each 
page has been printed from a separate plate ;_ the letter. 
press being engraved as well as the designs. The latter 
in number more than a hundred and sixty. Poet 
never had such ample retinue trom the sister art; nor 
ever went forth Royal Academician in more gay and 
gallant equipage than Messrs, Longman have here pro- 
vided for Mr. Maclise. Who can hesitate to believe that 
Art 1. ust profit from sucha nobie effort as this to extend 
and popularize its appreciation? We know of no such 
illustrated work in Continental literature : with all their 
boasted drauzhtsmanship, the Germans haye done no- 
thing comparable to it.”"—Zvaminer, 


can be 





pass- 





Not only has 





II. 
THE ROSE GARDEN OF PERSIA. 
A SERIES OF TRANSLATIONS FROM THE PERSIAN POETS. 
By Miss Louisa Sruarr Costetio, Author of “Specimens of the Early 
Poetry of France,” &e. 


Long 8vo. with Borders and Ornaments printed in Colours, and Twelve pages illumi- 
nated in Gold and Colours, 18s. in —— Je a or 31s. 6d. bound in morocco, 

















VI. 


1 
THE ILLUMINATED CALENDAR 
AND DIARY FOR 1846. 

Containing Twelve Pages of fac-simile from the Calendar of the rich MSS. “ HOURS" 
OF THE DUKE OF ANJOU, styled King of Sicily and Jerusalem (Louis IL. o 
France); also Twenty-four Pages of Diary, each illuminated with an elaborate Border, 
taken from the same MS. and an Illuminated Title. The Binding designed from the 
framework of one of the Miniature Pictures of the same MS. 


by Haypay. List oF Po 
Hafiz. Unsuri. | Khakani. pony Eaéie El- ! Attar. Jami. Imperial 8vo. 42s. in an appropriate ornamental cover. 
Ferdusi. Togray. | Omar Khiam. mocadessi. Zelal Eddin | Hatifi. *,* The beautiful MSS. from which the Illuminated Calendar for 1846 is taken, formed 
Essedi of Tus | Moasi. Nizami. di. Rumi. Scheik Feizi | one “of the chief ornaments of the Biblioth@que Lavalliére, and at the sale of that col- 
lection, just before the French Revolution, found its way into the Bibliothéque du Rei, 
iil. where it is now carefully preserved. 


THE POETICAL 


WORKS OF OLIVER GOLDSMITH. 


Illustrated with Wood Engravings, from the Designs of G. W. Corr, A.R.A.— 
Tuomas Creswick, A.R.A.—J. C. Horstey—R. Reporave, A.R.A.— 
and FREDERICK TAYLER, Members of the Etching Club. 
WITH A BIOGRAPHICAL MEMOIR, AND NOTES ON THE POEMS. 
Edited by Bouton Corney, Esq. 
Square crown 8vo. uniform with “ Thomson’s Seasons,” 21s. cloth; or 36s. bound in 
morocco, by Haypay. One Hundred Copies, price 2/. 2s. each, are printed on a pre- 
pared paper of great beauty. 


MAXIMS OF FRANCIS GUICCIARDINI, 
THE HISTORIAN. Translated by Emma Marri. 


With Notes and Parallel Passages from the Works of Machiavelli, Lord Bacon, 
Pascal, Rochefoucault, Montesquieu, Mr. Burke, Prince Talleyrand, M. Guizot, and 
others. With a Sketch of the Life of Francis Guicciardini. Embellished throughout 
with an Ornamental Capital to each Maxim. 

Square foolscap 8vo. with Portrait of Guicciardini, 7s. ornamental boards ; or 14s. 

bound in morocco (old style) by Hayday. 

“A very acceptable volume, which, from its external and internal merits, deserves 
to lie on every library table. Its literature is of no common kind. Both the axioms 
and the biography of their celebrated author recommend the work, independently of 
its curious form: and let us note en passant, that the casket is adapted with true skill 
and taste to the golden rules it encloses. It is in the old-fashioned style, wooden boards, 
neatly and antiquely ornamented, a portrait of the Albert Durer kind, black-letter 
running titles, the pages squared in rule lines, with margina! indices, quaint initial let- 
ters evidently copied from some contemporary Italian book, and, in short, all the fanci- 
ful accompaniments which make us like the author the better for his resuscitation, as 
it were, in the literary garb of his epoch.” —Literary Gazette. 


THE BOOK OF BEAUTY FOR 1816. 


Edited by the Countess of BLEssINGTON. 
Comprising a Series of Female Portraits, by eminent Artists, engraved under the su- 


} 


perintendence of Mr. Charles Heath ; and literary contributions by the Lady E. 8S. Wort- | 


ley, A. A. Watts, Capt. Marryat, C.B., Hon. C. F. Berkeley, M.P., Lord Robertson, &c. 
Royal 8vo. 21s. purple silk; India Proofs, 2/7, 12s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 


London : Prctcannsed 


BROWN, 





It has been selected for the present volume as 
affording one of the most beautiful examples extant of astyle of art totally different from 
that of the Illuminated Calendar of 1845. The style, though less rich, is more pleasing 
from its extreme lightness and elegance ; and it is exceedingly interesting as affording 
an example of art at a period of which the decorative works of every description are 
very rare. It is probably not generally known that the figures at the foot of each page 
represent in each month, one of the Prophets of the Old Testament presenting a brick 
from an edifice, symbolizing the ancient law, to one of the Apostles of the New Testa- 
ment, who use it in the construction of a building, figurative of the new law of the Gos- 
pel: in the first month the old temple is seen perfect with one brick alone removed, and 
in the last it is seen utterly demolished, while the new church has risen from its ruins. 
26> Twenty-five Copies only are printed on porcelain paper, price 3 Guineas cach. 
Vil. 


THE PARABLES OF OUR LORD, 


INTENDED FOR A BIRTHDAY OR BAPTISMAL PRESENT OR 
GIFT BOOK FOR ALL SEASONS, 

Richly Muminated with appropriate Borders, printed in colours and in Black and 
Gold ; with a Design from one of the early German Engravers. Feap. Svo. uniform 
in size with the “ Sermon on the Mount,” 21s. in a new and characteristic binding ; of 
30s. in morocco, by Haypay- [Jn December. 





Vul. 
Ty rT?) I a) a al 
LYRICS OF THE HEART, 

AND OTHER POEMS. By Avante A. Warrs. 
ILLUSTRATED BY A SERIES OF ENGRAVINGS FROM TILE MOST 
CELEBRATED WORKS OF MODERN PAINTERS. 
Executed in the most finished style of the Art. 


Square crown Syo. uniform with Rogers's “ Italy,” and “ Poems, 
proof impressions, 3/. 3s- 


IX. 


’ al ae Ab Pa ’ ry a] J 
THE KEEPSAKE FOR 1846, 
Edited by the Countess of BLEssincTon. 
WITH SPLENDID EMBELLISHMENTS, BY EMINENT ARTISTS, 

Engraved under the superintendence of Mr. CuaRLes Heata ; and Literary Contri- 
butions by the Baroness de CALABRELLA, W. S. Lanpor, Lord Joun Manners, B- 
DisRakii, M.I’., EUGENE Sve, B. Simmons, &c. Ke. 

Royal 8vo. 21s. crimson silk ; India Proofs, 2/. 12s. 6d. half-bound in morocco. 


GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


" WL. Is.3 
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